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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JULLIEN. 
(Continued from our last.) 


On arriving at the place of rehearsal, Antonio Jullien dis- 
closed his intention of having the child immediately bap- | 
tized ; and demanded which of his friends, the members of | 
the Philharmonic Society, would consent to stand godfather. | 
The voices of all present responded—with an. ensemble | 
worthy of the Conservatoire of Paris, or the Philharmonic of 
London—“ I!” Antonio was equally charmed and sur- 


prised; but, on reflection, he became quite as much 


puzzled. On the one hand, the child could not have thirty- } 
five godfathers, and on the other, where such unanimity of | 
good feeling was shown, the good_ professor felt chary about 
hurting the amour propre of the other members of the society, 
by according the preference to any one in particular. 


‘“‘T am the secretary of the society,” said one, ‘‘ and have, 
therefore, the first claim.” > 
“Tam the son of the founder of the society,” cried 
another, ‘‘ and ought to be preferred.” 
“TI am the first violin,” insisted a third; “I the con-| 
ductor,’’ protested a fourth ; and so on, from one to the other, | 


each advancing some distinction in support of his prerogative. 


As the discussion became very warm, and there appeared 
no likelihood of its terminating promptly, it was suggested 
by Antonio that lots should be drawn. The winner was to 
hold the child at the font; but all the members of the Phil- 
harmonic were to be considered godfathers, and each to confer 
aname. This singular proposition was ultimately agreed to ; 
and no sooner did it become known in the town than the 
greatest excitement prevailed. A child with upwards of 
thirty names was naturally looked upon as a phenomenon, 
and the old women of Sisteron predicted that he would turn 
out a prodigy. 

The ceremony of the baptism took place on the Sunday 
after the strange decision was adopted ; the child was sup- 
ported by the Secretary of the Philharmonic Society, who 
drew the lot of distinction ; and was christened as follows :— 
Louis, George, Maurice, Adolphe, Roch, Albert, Abel, 
Antonio, Alexandre, Noé, Jean, Lucien, Daniel, Eugene, 
Joseph-le-brun, Joseph Baréme, Thomas, Thomas, Thomas- 
thomas, Pierre, Cerbon, Pierre-Maurel, Barthelemi, Artus, 
Alphonse, Bertrand, Dieudonné, Emanuel, Josué, Vincent, 
Luc, Michel, Jules-de-la-plane, Jules Bazin, Julio, César, 
JULLIEN. 









Not the least original incident in Jullien’s very original 
career was this unprecedented baptism; which, nevertheless, 
odd and improbable as it may seem, was, after all, not un- 
natural under the circumstances.- ‘ Truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction;’’ and, for the truth of the anecdote, 
the writer of this memoir can youch.- It is well known that 
at Marseilles, and elsewhere, Jullien composed the music to 
ballets, melodramas, &c., under the signature of Rochalbert, 
some of which obtained a lasting popularity (among others the 
ballet entitled Lelphegor, in which the tarantella which has 


| been so constantly performed bothin Parisand London.occurs). 


It will be observed that the name Rochalbert is formed by 
writing two of the Christian names which occur in the very 
long catalogue we have cited—Roch, Albert. A symphony 
in four parts, entitled The Last Judgment—the first move- 
ment of which was performedat Drury Lane Theatre, in 1844— 
was also signed Rochalbert, when it was publicly executed 
at Marseilles, and other towns in the south.of France. Another 
name, equally known in France, though unknown in England, 


| —Noéjean—affixed to sume notturna and smaller pieces for 


wind-instruments, generally believed to be Jullien’s—is con- 
structed in a similar manner, out of two of his christian 
names—Noé, Jean. Whether Jullien was too modest to own 
these compositions, or too proud to run the risk of being 
misappreciated by the world by publishing the real name and 
title of their author, it is impossible to guess. . It is certain, 
however, that, great as is the quantity and variety of works 
which bear the name of Jullien, still more of his music has 
been printed under various pseudonymes and noms de guerre. 
Such are the caprices of men who from their birth are 
stamped with the stamp of originality. 

The event of the baptism became the town-talk. The in- 
habitants of Sisteron and its immediate vicinity were all in 
some way influenced by it. The thirty-five godfathers of 
course necessitated the obligation of thirty-four godmothers ; 
and not a few matrimonial alliances sprung out of the inci- 
dent. “Un sacrement en entraine un autre’”’—as some French 
writer has remarked, with no less truth than terseness. The in- 
terest already attached to the little family (passagére and posta- 
gere) augmented to such a degree, that, when the time for de- 
parting approached, the Philharmonic Society, the directors of 
the college, the curate, and the clergy themselves unanimously 
resolved to make every effort to persuade them to remain at 
Sisteron. A handsome annual salary was offered to Antonio 
Jullien, as chef d’orchestre of the Philharmonic Society, in 
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ease he would consent to accept that post. The place of 
organist at the principal church was also tendered him, 
and hopes held out that he would succeed the actual 
professor in the chair of music at the college. Such 
liberality was not to be slighted; such advantages were 
not to be declined. Antonio pondered, and pondered 
again, until, at length, he came to the conclusion of remaining. 

The journey to France was abandoned, or at least post- 
poned to an indefinite period; and the Jullien family took 
up their abode at Sisteron. 

* % % 

Three years and a half flew over—the little family, estab- 
lished in the little town, prospered and grew wealthy. An- 
tonio Jullien, whose good-luck was constant to him, performed 
the duties of organist at his church so well, that, at the expi- 
ration of a year, his salary was doubled. His voluntaries 
were so much admired, that the sacred edifice was always 
crowded ; and when service was concluded it was impossible 
to get the congregation out of the church; frequently, 
indeed, they remained during the entire interval between two 
masses, forgetting their dinner for the fugues of Bach, the 
milder strains of Rinck, and the learned improvisations of 
Antonio. At the Philharmonic Society his performances 
on the his method of conducting, his strict 


* * * * * 


violin, 


discipline at rehearsals, his conciliatory measures, and last 


not least, his music for the orchestra, won him respect 
and admiration. He used to compose a symphony or 
an overture, and frequently a concerto for some solo instru- 
ment, in anticipation of each concert. These works, which 
have never been published, remain in the library of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Sisteron—supposing it to be still in 
existence. Forty years have made many changes in the 
world; and it is possible that the Philharmonic Society of 
Sisteron may, in process of time, have passed away, with 
Antonio himself. 

In less than a month after Jullien’s father had accepted 
the conditions proposed to him, and fixed his residence in 
Sisteron, the Professor of Music at the College died, and 
Antonio Jullien was installed in the chair by the undivided 
verdict of the other professors. He was thus in posses- 
sion of every advantage he had contemplated. His income, 
derived from such various sources, was more than consider- 
able, and he lived the life of his predilection, his whole time 
and all his faculties being devoted to the cultivation and 
advancement of his beloved art. 

The education of his son became now a source of great 
anxiety and incessant reflection to Antonio Jullien. It has 
already been hinted, that, while nearly all the musicians who 
have attained great distinction in their art were born (ac- 
cording to biogray hers) with miraculous dispositions for its 
pursuit, and end ,wed with surprising precocity, Louis George 
Jullien, from hi’; earliest infancy, displayed an antipathy to 
the mere souné, of a musical instrument, which evinced itself, 





at times, ina kind of frenzy or vertigo, If anybody sang 
or played upon an instrument, within hearing of the boy, 
he would burst into a paroxysm of tears. If the performer 
persisted in the annoyance, a nervous fit would take hold of 
him ; he would begin to howl, like a dog similarly indisposed 
to the charms of melody, and conclude by shrieking aloud, 
until the obnoxious sounds were silenced. 

Antonio, whose constant wish was to make a musician of 
the boy, was in despair at this unfortunate caprice of nature. 
Further on we shall see the stratagem by which he succeeded, 
not only curing the child’s most strange antipathy—its, 
phonopholia, if we may be allowed the word—but, ultimately, 
in inspiring him with a love for music, which has, since, 
during life, been his ruling passion, almost indeed to the 
absorption of his other faculties. This, however, by the way. 
We must first recount how little Louis was brought up, by 
his humble friends at the chalet, to whose care his parents 


had entrusted him, 
(To be continued.) 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


The sixth concert, which took place on Monday {night, 
deserves to be cited as one of the most remarkable ever given 
by the Philharmonic Society. The whole of the first part 
was dedicated to a selection from the works of M. Hector 
Berlioz; and the performance took place under his direction. 
The mist of prejudice, which, for so long a time has hidden 
the merits of this original and imaginative composer from the 
general view, is being rapidly dispelled. It is due to M,. 
Jullien to say that he was the first who had the courage to 
bring forward some of the most ambitious of fhe compositions 
of Hector Berlioz before the English public, at a grand concert 
in Drury Lane Theatre, five years ago. On that occasion the 
symphony of Harold, a part of the Requiem, the overture, 
entitled Le Carnival Romain, &c., were performed. The New 
Philharmonic followed the example last year, when selections 
from Romeo and Juliet, Faust, and other remarkable produc- 
tions, were played at Exeter Hall, before vast audiences, with 
a success that must be fresh in the memory of every one. No 
small share of the éc/at which attended the inaugurative season 
of this now established society was due to the active influence 
of M. Berlioz, and to the effect produced by his music. The 
Old Philharmonic Society, latest in the field, as usual, has 
nevertheless not come too late to do itself honour and credit. 
The performance, on Monday night, was satisfactory in every 
respect, and must have been as gratifying to M. Berlioz as to 
his numerous appreciators among the audience. 

The programme of the concert was as follows :— 


Part I. 
Harold in Italy. Symphony in four parts, 
(viola principale, M. Sainton) ... ...  «.. 
Air (Flight into Egypt), Signor Gardoni 
Overture, ‘“‘ Le Carnaval Romain” ... ... «. 
Conductor, M. Hector Berlioz. 
Part II. 
Sinfonia in C minor, No. 5 em ee OR re 
Aria, “‘ Liebe ist die Zarte, Herr Pischek (Faust) 
Concertino, Contrabasso, Signor Bottesini 
Aria, “‘ Ange si pur,” Signor Gardoni z 
Overture, “ Ruler of the Spirits” =... wwe 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


Berlioz. 
Berlioz. 
Berlioz. 


Beethoven. 
Spohr. 
Bottesini. 
Donizetti. 
Weber. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that the symphony of Harold 

in Italy was the work which so excited the admiration of 
Paganini, that, after hearing it performed in Paris, he for- 
warded a draft for 20,000f. to the composer, accompanied by 
a letter containing the most flattering compliments. The 
story, though too stale to be recounted at length, is worth 
referring to, as an example of the effect produced by one man 
of genius upon another. No two minds could be more differ- 
ently constituted than those of Paganini and Berlioz. Their 
music has nothing whatever in common; their ideas and their 
method of treatment are wholly dissimilar. In one respect, 
however, they may justly be compared. As Paganini made 
quite a new instrument of the violin, so Berlioz may be said 
to have made quite a new instrument of the orchestra. It is 
not for critics of the present time to rob posterity of its 
prerogative, by attempting to decide upon the actual place to 
which Hector Berlioz is entitled among the masters of the 
art. For aught we know he may either be forgotten soon 
after his death, or may live in his works as long as music is 
cultivated. He is a man too remarkable to be dismissed with 
a sneer, and at the same time too eccentric to be comprehended 
at a glance. One thing is indisputable—there is an element 
of originality in his music which places it apart from that of 
other composers, and this alone entitles it to respect and con- 
sideration. So far as our own impressions are concerned, we 
may state, without reserve, that in every composition of M. 
Berlioz which we have had the advantage of hearing, our 
curiosity has been excited from the very beginning, and our 
interest sustained until the end. On Monday night, after 
listening, for more than a hour and a half, to music exclu- 
sively his, we felt so little fatigued that we could willingly 
have heard as much again. So much novelty of idea, such 
startling and anticipated effects, and such a magical command 
of the orchestra, keep the attention continually on the alert ; 
and each new surprise becomes a new source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

We shall not attempt a description of the symphony of 
Horold, nor is any description necessary of a work which 
has been known, and accepted with enthusiasm, for more 
than twenty years. It is enough to pay a just tribute to 
its magnificent performance by the Philharmonic band, 
after a single rehearsal, under the direction of the com- 
poser—a feat which, it may be safely said, could have been 
accomplished by none of the most famous orchestras of the 
Continent. In the first part—representing ‘‘ Harold in the 
Mountain ”’—the immense variety of light and shade, through 
the medium of which M. Berlioz has attempted to paint the 
various impressions produced on the mind of the pilgrim-poet 
by the scenes and incidents he encounters in his wanderings, 
were realized with wonderful accuracy. The principal part 
for the viola was performed by M. Sainton, with a tone, ex- 
ecution, and sentiment that gave full effect to the composer’s 
bold and essentially dramatic notion of representing the hero 
of his descriptive symphony by a sole instrument, always dis- 
tinct from the orchestra, and preserving a kind of individuality 
throughout. The ‘March of Pilgrims singing the Evening 
Hymn”—one of the quaintest and freshest movements in 
modern music—was played with extreme delicacy ; the still 
more quaint, and not less charmingly instrumented, ‘“ Sere- 
nade of the Mountaineer of Abruzzi,” was given with equal 
effect; and the fourth and last movement, which, after some 
recapitulation of the previous incidents, ends with the bois- 
terous revels of the brigands, brought out the power of the 
orchestra with a force and resonance almost overwhelming. 
There can be little doubt that in Exeter-hall this finale 
would have a more satisfactory effect, the excessive use 








of instruments of brass and instruments of percussion, 
however in strict keeping with the subject, unfitting it for 
so comparatively narrow an arena as the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The symphony was received with the highest favour 
from first to last. The air from the Flight into Egypt, an 
oratorio, both words and music of which have been 
written by M. Berlioz, was admirably sung by Signor 
Gardoni, and unanimously encored. It is a pastoral—not at 
all “in the ancient style” (as the programme states), but 
peculiarly modern, in the flow of its melody, the variety of 
its expression, and the style of its orchestral accompaniments. 
On the other hand, it is decidedly one of the most effective 
vocal compositions of M. Berlioz with which we are 
acquainted. The brilliant overture, Ze Carnaval Romain (an 
interlude between the first and second acts of the opera of 
Benvenuto Cellint), already made familiar to the public by its 
frequent performance at the concerts of M. Jullien, was 
executed with a combined fire and delicacy that left nothing 
to be desired, and brought this novel and attractive perfor- 
mance to a close amid the greatest applause. M. Berlioz, 
having now gone through the ordeal of a debut at the old, 
as well as the New Philharmonic, it is to be hoped that his 
music will no longer be a sealed book to the subscribers. 
Like all that is truly original, it must be heard more than 
once or twice to be thoroughly understood. That it merits 
serious attention we are sure. 

The second part of the concert went off well. Mr. Costa 
was loudly welcomed on appearing in the orchestra, and the 
glorious C minor symphony sounded as fresh and vigorous 
as though it had never been heard before. Herr Pischek 
sang the beautiful air from Faust in his most finished 
manner; and Signor Gardoni, in the melodious romance 
from Ta Favorita, recalled to many who were present the 
remembrance of his debut at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, 
the first year of the formidable opposition at Covent-garden. 
The concertino of Signor Bottesini was chiefly applauded on 
account of the marvellous execution of that unrivalled 
player, since it has very little pretensions as a musical 
composition. It is, indeed—what it was probably intended 
to be by Signor Bottesini—a piece for mechanical display, and 
nothing more. Weber’s masterly overture, very finely per- 
formed, made an effective climax, and sent away the audience 
more than satisfied.. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The following was the programme of the fourth Concert, 
which attracted a vast crowd to Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
night :— 





PART I. 
Cantata, “The Widow of Nain” ............46 Lindpaintner. 
CRVGNUEAO. "ENE CMR. cocccsenepccntencen nas Macfarren. 
Peiteae, “Ee Cease ao ods och cccecentepseees Prudent. 
Symphony, “ Jupiter” .. ......... Mozart. 
PART Il. 
“The First Walpurgis Night” ..............000 Mendelssohn. 
Air, “The Standard Bearer” .............c0008 Lindpaintner. 
Overture, “ Der Freischutz” ..............006 Weber. 


Conductors—Herr Lindpaintner and Doctor Wylde. 


The Widow of Nain is a short sacred oratorio, founded upon 
a passage in the Gospel of St. Luke relating the miracle by 
which the Saviour restores the widow’s son to life. There is 
no attempt at elaboration in the music, which relies for its 
effect upon the simplest and most unaffected forms of expres- 
sion. It is, nevertheless, admirably written for the voices, 
both solo and in choir, and the orchestral scoring betrays the 
hand of a master. Some of the pieces are likely to become 
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popular, more especially two airs-—‘‘ Weep on, Mother,” for 
contralto, and ‘ Weep thou not,” for soprano—remarkable for 
the flow and beauty and their melody. There are two quartets, 
in which the vocal part-writing is equally pure and skilful, 
while the choruses, though brief and unpretending, contain 
points of imitation that show Herr Lindpaintner to be 
thoroughly familiar with the fugal style. The execution was 
irreproachable—Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Reichart and 
Pischek taking the solo parts. The performance scarcely occu- 
pied three quarters of an hour, and the favourable impression 
produced by the work was demonstrated in the liberal applause 
bestowed upon Herr Lindpaintner at the conclusion. 

The overture entitled Don Carlos—intended as a musical 
illustration of the principal features of Schiller’s play—is one 
of Mr. Macfarren’s most thoughtful and original productions. 
It was written in 1842, but although, we believe, well known 
in Germany, it was never performed publicly in England until 
Wednesday night. Herr Lindpaintner took great pains in 
conducting it, and it was admirably played. A second hear- 
ing, however, is requisite to form a just opinion of its merits, 
which we are inclined to think are of a very high order. The 
magnificent symphony of Mozart was performed as it has pro- 
bably never before been performed in this country, and created 
areal enthusiasm. The reading adopted by Herr Lindpaint- 
ner was strictly and invariably that of Mozart, the estab- 
lished custom of not repeating the second part of the final 
movement (which on such an occasion might safely have been 
discarded) excepted. The band of the New Philharmonic 
Society never more triumphantly asserted its supremacy than 
in this glorious masterpiece of one of the greatest of masters. 

Emile Prudent obtained a success not less brilliant 
than well merited. He is evidently a high favourite 


with the public, his entrance on the platform causing 


an unmistakeable domonstration. ‘‘ Lu Chusse’’ deserves a 
better title than fantasia, since it is a regular movement, as 
symmetrical in form as it is spirited and characteristic, and 
equally well written for pianoforte and orchestra. The per- 
formance was what might have been expected from one of the 
most accomplished executants of the day, and M. Prudent 
was encored in a hurricane of applause. It was irresistible. 
“Ta Chasse” is calculated to catch all ears and to hold them 
when caught. It is indeed a most fascinating and striking 
morceau, and is certain to rank among the greatest favourites 
of the day with all pianists. The performance was a second 
time received with immense applause, and M. Prudent retired 
with the honours of a real triumph. 

The First Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn—superbly exe- 
cuted as far as the orchestra was concerned, but coarsely and 
unsteadily by the choir—was another grand feature in this 
rich and varied programme. The solo vocal parts were sung by 
Miss Dolby, Herren Reichart and Pischek. Doctor Wylde 
conducted and showed himself a real master of the baton, 
exhibiting energy, decision, and a thorough knowledge of the 
score. Doctor Wylde was received with distinguished 
applause on his entrance and at the end of the performance of 
the Walpurgis Night. 

The popular and characteristic air of Lindpaintner made as 
great an effect as when first it was sung by Pischek in this 
country. It was eneored with one voice and loudly. 

After the overture to Freischutz, played to perfection, Herr 
Lindpaintner, who returns to Germany to-morrow, was greeted 
with such a leave-taking as left no doubt of the estimation in 
which he was held by the immense audience assembled. Hats 
and kerchiefs were waved from all parts of the Hall; the 
cheering was vociferous, and the members of the orchestra and 
chorus joined unanimously in the applause. The demonstration 





was just and appropriate. In the direction of the concerts of 
the present season Herr Lindpaintner has equally won the 
esteem of those who have acted under him and the ungratified 
approval of the public.~ No conductor could have done more 
credit to his post. 

At the next concert Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be 
given under the direction of the illustrious Dr. Spohr. 





MADAME PUZZI’S CONCERT. 


The annual Morning Concert given by Madame Puzzi, 
always one of the best of the season, was on Monday more 
than usually attractive. Instead of at the great music room 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, where it has usually been held, the 
entertainment was given in the Hanover-square Rooms, which 
were crowded by an audience consisting of the élite of the 
fashionable world. There were so many performers, vocal 
and instrumental, and so many pieces performed, that it is 
impossible to do more than notice some of the more striking 
features of the programme. The singers announced were— 
Madame Novello, Misses Pyne and Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Tasca, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Lascelles, Mdlle. K. Evers, 
Signors Gardoni, F. Lablache, Herr Staudigl, Herr Pischek, 
M. Jules Lefort, Messrs. Pierre and Bodda. The novelties 
were Mdlle. Evers and M. Lefort. The lady is a German 
vocalist of reputation, with a good voice and considerable 
facility ; the latter quality was exhibited to advantage in the 
cavatina from Lucrezia Borgia, the former in a clever German 
song, the composition of Herr Evers, the brother of the lady, 
known in Germany as an excellent musician and pianist. M. 
Jules Lefort (who is not new to England) is one of the most 
finished of those romance singers who are, at present, the 
delight of Parisian saloons. His voice is a high barytone. 
Nothing could be more tasteful than his execution of a couple 
of the current popular French songs of the day—Quidant’s 
“ Petit enfant,” and Adolphe Adam’s “ Noel” —and nothing 
more genuine than the applause he received. The other vocal 
music consisted of well-known morceaux, chiefly from the 
Italian school, selected with discrimination, and sung in- 
variably well, but containing nothing sufficiently new to call 
for special remark, That the audience were pleased was 
evident from the warm and repeated applause bestowed upon 
the efforts of the singers—nearly all favourites of the public. 
Besides a solo on the contrabasso of Signor Bottesini, and the 
performances of Signor Puzzi—who not only introduced a 
horn solo, in which he displayed those excellencies of tone and 
style that have long ranked him among the most legitimate 
performers on that difficult instrument, but took the accom- 
paniment in Weber’s vocal quartet, ‘‘Dors en paix,’ and in 
the ‘Alpen Horn,” of Proch, sung by Herr Staudigl, there 
were several interesting novelties in the instrumental depart- 
ment. M. Emile Prudent, a pianist of deserved celebrity, 
who, ina particular school of execution has lately divided the 
honours with Thalberg himself, played two of his own fantasias 
(Sonnambula and Lucia) with such elegance and brilliancy of 
finger, as to elicit the loudest applause; M. Leon Jacquard 
(his first appearance), in a solo upon the violoncello, showed 
himself a complete master of the instrument, and made up for 
a somewhat thin tone by the utmost finish of execution; and 
last not least, Signor Bazzini (his first appearance) by his 
performance on the violin, thoroughly established the reputa- 
tion he has for some time enjoyed on the Continent, as one of 
the most accomplished virtwost in Europe. Before pronouncing 
a decided opinion on the merits of this gentleman, however, 
we should prefer hearing him in music of a different style, 
since the pieces he played—a cantadjle on an air from Beatrice 
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di Tenda, and a caprice, entitled La Danza dei Folletti—belong to 
the ultra-extravagant, modern-romantic school. In the first of 
these Signor Bazzini exhibited a good tone and perfect phrasing; 
in the last he achieved feats of mechanical dexterity as new as 
they were surprising and eccentric. He was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded in both pieces. The accompanists at the pianoforte 
were Signors Schira, Pilotti, Vera, and Biletta. The last 
named artist, who had the most difficult task allotted him— 
that of accompanying Signor Bazzini in his two morceaua— 
accomplished it in a thoroughly musician-like manner. The 
concert appeared to afford the highest satisfaction to all present. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, Verdi’s Ernani was announced, with a very 
strong cast, and attracted a numerous, if not crowded, 
audience. Unfortunately, almost at the last moment, a 
medical certificate reached the theatre, from Madame Bosio, 
stating that she was suddenly indisposed, and could not 
possibly appear that evening. Still more unfortunately, 
instead of changing the opera, the Directors sent for Mdlle. 
Albini, to supply Madame Bosio’s place in Elvira, a part 
for which not only is she utterly incompetent, but was un- 
prepared, and taken unawares. Added to all this, Mdlle. 
Albini was so frightened, that even had she been equal to 
the part, she could not have done herself justice. We agree 
with the criticof the Morning Post that, under the circumstances, 
it was cruel in the extreme to visit the lady with such unmiti- 
gated marks of disapprobation as was exhibited by the 
audience of Saturday night. Certainly Mdlle. Albini’s vain 
endeavours threw a damp over the whole performance, and 
neutralised the finest efforts of Ronconi, Tamberlik, and 
Signor Belletti. The last-named artist made his first ap- 
pearance at the Royal Italian Opera, in his favourite part, 
Don Silva, which he has played so frequently, and with so 
much effect, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Signor Belletti is an 
admirable singer, of the good Italian school, and a clever 
actor. He will be a decided acquisition to the Covent 
Garden corps, and, without the slightest pretensions to sup- 
ply Tamburini’s place, he may fill some of his renowned pre- 
decessor’s parts to advantage. Moreover, Signor Belletti, is 
a sound musician, and a most careful and pains-taking artist, 
and may be depended on to the utterance. 

We forbear entering into particulars. It would be unfair 
to offer serious criticism, as all the artists were completely 
thrown off their metal. Tamberlik and Ronconi are both 
eminently fitted to the parts of Ernani and Don Carlos, and 
we should have no objection to see them again on a fitter 
occasion. Nevertheless, it strikes us that Ronconi and 
Signor Belletti might advantageously change places. Signor 
Belletti has not tragic power sufficient to realise the vindic- 
tive and uncompromising Don Silva, while his fine singing 
would not be thrown away on the music of Don Carlos, 
Ronconi, on the other hand, would throw a new light on the 
character of Silva, which it has not yet received. But this 
by the highway ! 

On Tuesday, the Zucrezia Borgia and the second act of 
Barbiere completely filled the house. The second act of the 
Barbiere was a lamentable performance—that is, it was a 
performance to be lamented, inasmuch as the Barbiere, shorn 
of its incomparable proportions, is always to be lamented. 
However, with Signor Luchesi as Comte Almaviva, the more 
the Barbiere is shorn the better for the Barbiere. 

The first performance of the Huguenots on Thursday attracted 
one of the most crowded assemblies we have ever seen at the 





Royal Italian Opera. There was not an empty seat in the 
house, and hundreds were standing throughout the night in 
stalls, pit, amphitheatre, and gallery. To add to the attraction, 
there was a drawing-room held on Thursday, and all the 
fashionables attended in Court attire. Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and suite were present, as was also the Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and other members of the 
Royal Family. The Queen did not arrive before ten. Not- 
withstanding the immense concourse of people present, we 
did not hear a single complaint. The interior regulations of 
the house are this year deserving of the highest commendation. 
The convenience of the public has never been more thoroughly 
or more efficaciously consulted. 5 

Of the performance of the Huguenots we have little new to 
say. There were two novelties in the cast—Signor Belletti as 
St Bris, and Mdlle. Nantier Didiée as Urbano. Signor 
Belletti supplied Signor Polonini’s place as Comte St. Bris. 
Polonini last year supplied Tagliafico’s place in the same 
part ; and Tagliafico the year previously supplied the place 
of Tamburini, who lent more interest to the part, and gave it 
more weight and prominence than it ever before attained. 
Signor Belletti, with his earnest manner and artistic singing, 
could not fail to render St. Bris important. All he had to 
do was done well; all he.had to sing was sung admirably. 

Mademoiselle Nantier Didiée made a very graceful and 
attractive pagein Urbano. This lady is a decided improve- 
ment on her two immediate predecessors. She sang both her 
well-known songs excellently, and acted with becoming 
spirit. 

Mario was grander than ever, and in as fine voice as we 
have heard him for years. We need not specify his great 
points. In the septuor, act third, and the grand duet, act 
fourth, he was transcendant, and created a furore. There 
was no husbanding of the voice, as of late years, for particu- 
lar points; no saving certain notes to give others particular 
emphasis: no superabundant display of the falsetto to ren- 
der the chest notes more strong and telling. Mario was in 
full possession of all his powers, and used them with magni- 
ficent effect. Purer, more powerful, or grander singing 
than that of Mario in the Huguenots, it would be impossible 
to hear, and we do not covet to hear. 

Grisi, also, was in high force, and signalized herself, as of 
old, in all her favorite bits. She sang splendidly throughout 
the evening, and acted with prodigious fire and immense 
feeling in the grand duet. But Grisi’s Valentine is too well 
known to require iteration of its praises. It is decidedly 
one of her most exquisite performances, and has only one 
drawback—namely, that the music is sometimes too low for 
her voice. 

Formes’s Marcel is nobly conceived, and finely realised. 
Perhaps there is no necessity for the great German basso 
making the Huguenot servant so old. Be this as it may, the 
portrait is grandly designed and coloured with the hand of a 
master. Formes’s Marcel is beyond all comparison the most 
finished and satisfactory we have seen, and was never more 
highly finished, or more thoroughly satisfying than on 
Saturday evening. 

With a strong word for Tagliafico in Nevers, and Stigelli 
for his singing, as the Huguenot officer, in the Rataplan 
chorus, we must conclude our individual notice. 

The band was as splendid as ever, and the chorus generally 
better than we have heard them for years, with the grave 
exception of the bustling and elaborate chorus in the Pré 
aux Clercs scene, between the Catholics and Huguenots, 
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which went as imperfectly as ever. The Morning Chronicle, 
nevertheless—a quaint and eccentric authority on musical 
matters—asserts it was sung “ nimbly and briskly!” , 

Madame Castellan, the most charming and fascinating of 
Queens Marguerite, sang most brilliantly her music, which 
exacts more from the singer almost than any soprano part 
written by Meyerbeer. 

The Huguenots is announced for repetition to-night and 
Monday, a subscription night, 





MEETING OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN, 
AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Tue anniversary assembly of the charity children from the 
various schools in London, Westminster, and the suburbs, came 
off on Thursday morning, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, when full 
service was performed, with the same selection of music which 
has been given for years past. No less than 57 schools sent their 
youthful delegates to represent them. The number of children 
present could not have amounted to less than 5,000, which, 
added to a congregation of upwards of 8,000, constituted a 
spectacle that, often as it has been described, can never be 
thoroughly appreciated without being seen, and, often as it has 
been seen, has lost nothing of its charm and grandeur. The 
arrangements were almost precisely the same as last year, 
Mr. Arthur Newman, appointed architect in place of his father, 
having adopted, in regard to the scaffolding and other par- 
ticulars, a plan similar to that which has hitherto been found so 
successful. Certain alterations, however, in the disposition of 
the choir, and the reading desk of the clergyman, which must 
be cited as decided improvements, have been accomplished 
under the superintendence of this gentleman. The new set 
of keys and pedals to the organ by which the organist is en- 
abled to be in front, instead of at the back of the instrument, 
and thus to be in view of the conductor, were first brought 
into use at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. The 
advantage is evident. Mr. Goss (who, we believe, suggested 
the improvement) can see Mr. Bates, who beats time while the 
children are singing, and a greater chance of precision and strict 
ensemble is insured. The four trumpets and the drums which 
accompany the music in the tutti passages, were situated, 
according to custom, to the left of the organ. To this position, 
nevertheless, we object as strongly as ever, since more than 
two-thirds of the children are entirely beyond the sphere of 
their influence. 

There was no new feature in the musical part of the service 
to require especial notice. What has been said more than once 
may be repeated now, with equal justice. An opportunity is 
thrown away, which, if properly used, might not only raise 
the art, but do honour to the occasion. The unison singing of 
the children in the 100th, 113th, and 104th Psalms, was as 
impressive as ever; while the preces and responses of 
Tallis, sublime in their rugged simplicity, were in admirable 
keeping. The “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” of Dr. Boyce, 
however, ought to have been changed long ago; and surely 
some new chant might be invented to supplant (in the 
“Venite”) the eternal “Jones in D,” which possesses the 
smallest possible degree of merit. We object to the Coro- 
nation Anthem (‘‘ Zadok the Priest’) of Handel, not because 
it is not solemn and magnificent, but because, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible to make the children keep time 
in those places where they join with the choir. The “ Hal- 
lelujah” from the Messiah, being more familiar, is easier 
managed. That something novel, however, should be intro- 
duced, is the general opinion; and, among other things, the 
fine chorale, “ Sleepers awake,” from Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, 





has been suggested, as appropriate to the second advent of 
the Saviour, and consequently suited to a in the ser- 
vice. Since last year, the children have certainly improved ; 
and the joint training of Messrs. Bates and G. Cooper (sub- 
organist), preparatory to the meeting, has produced a sensible 
effect. The general arrangements of the musical part of the 
services were superintended by Mr. Goss, organist of St. 
Paul’s, with his usual zeal and ability. 

Prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Povah, rector of St. 
Anne’s ; the reading psalms were chanted, as usual, by the 
gentlemen of the choir (strengthened by delegates from 
Westminster Abbey, Chapel Royal, Windsor, Oxford, &c.), 
the children joining in the “Gloria patri.”” The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Chester, who selected for his text 
the very appropriate passage from Mark, chap. 10, verse 13, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ Among the eongre- 
gation, besides other distinguished persons, were observed the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Herr Lind- 
paintner, the composer, &e. The donations and receipts, it is 
expected, will realize nearly £600, to be dispersed among the 
charities (no great sum, by the way, for so gigantic a meet- 
ing). A complaint has been made that, in consequence of 
no admission to the cathedral without tickets (obtained from 
the committee) being feasible, the parents and relations of 
the children are prevented from assisting at the ceremony. 
This is surely an injustice, or at least an oversight, worth 
rectifying. 

One of the most active officers of the committee was on 
this, as on other occasions, Mr. I’. J. Fuller, whom we haye 
again to thank for his attention and politeness to the repre- 
sentatives of the press. 





Foreign. 

NantEs.—Never has the theatrical season commenced 
under such auspicious circumstances. Mr. Gueren, the 
talented and indefatigable director, has got together a troupe 
of first-rate abilities, and no doubt his efforts will be 
crowned with success. On Tuesday evening, the Barbier 
de Seville was given, Monsieur Leopold Bineau playing the 
Count, and Mdlle, Lassenne, Rosina. Mons. Bineau is 
decidedly one of the best tenors (leger) in France; his 
voice is pure, clear, and of good quality, added to which 
he is an excellent actor and thorough musician. Medlle. 
Lassenne is exceedingly lady-like and graceful, although 
perhaps rather tall, but her bearing is so graceful that you 
are immediately prepossessed in her favour; her voice is a 
soprano of excellent quality, and her execution easy and 
agreeable, without the slightest attempt at force. She was 
greatly applauded, and met with a triumphant success. 
Flachat, as Figaro, was charming, and was welcomed with 
loud and Jong continued plaudits. The other characters 
were well filled, and everybody was satisfied with the new 
troupe of 1853-54. Mr. Gueren may congratulate himself 
that he did not give way to exorbitant demands made by a 
member of the late troupe, who fancied it was impossible she 
could be replaced. I have not yet heard Monsieur Phillipe, 
the grand premier tenor, or Mdlle. Luguel, of whom report 
speaks highly. 





MapamMe Marcnest GRauMANN purposes giving shortly a 
matinée musicale, when she will be assisted by Mdlle. Agnes 
eaty Mdlle. Emma de Standach, Mons. Vieuxtemps, and Signor 
Marchesi. 
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Dramatic. 

Frencn Prays.—Szt. James’s THEatrE.—On Wednes- 
day Mademoiselle Rachel made her reatrée after a two years’ 
absence. The part chosen for her re-appearance was Racine’s 
tragedy of Phédre. We have so often gone into the character 
of this play, and illustrated in detail the great points made 
by the eminent ¢ragédienne, that we shall now confine our- 
selves to generalities, and give a critical resumé of the effect 
produced on us by the actress’s present conception of her 
greatest part; we say her greatest part, for Phédre presents 
her in a greater variety of characters than any other in the 
repertory of the French stage ; and the most violent, as well 
as the most tender, emotions are equaliy called into play— 
love, fury, grief, remorse are in terms depicted with that ter- 
rible earnestness which stereotypes them on the memory for 
ever afterwards. In personal appearance Mademoiselle 
Rachel has not altered since 1851; on her descent to the 
proscenium we again beheld that slim, elegant, commanding 
figure, which once beheld can never again be forgotten. Her 
voice is as pure as it ever was, and the same great effects are 
produced without the least apparent effort. The principal 
feature of this great actress’s impersonations consists in her 
almost entire exemption from stage conventionalities, and her 
abstaining from that curse of all good acting—a straining 
after effect, by making what we vulgarly call points. Her 
acting is as natural as acting, which is of itself purely conven- 
tional, can possibly be made; she is as sparing of gesture as 
the part will admit of, and her movements are ever dignified, 
and never exaggerated; her reading of the part is in many 
respects essentially different from what we have heard on 
previous occasions, for she is oo fuil of inspiration and 
genius to tie herself down servilely to any preconcerted study 
of detail ; and it is to us evident that, having profoundly con- 
ceived the character of the part she is about to impersonate, 
she leaves much to the spur of the moment. We may instance 
the grand scene in the second act, in which she avows her 
love for Hippolytus—all that part of the scene in which she 
compares him to his father, Theseus, and attempts to 
account for her passion by attributing it to this exces- 
sive resemb!ance, was delivered with extreme rapidity, so 
rapidly indeed that, although knowing the tragedy almost 
by heart, we had some trouble in following her. We 
are not sure that this is a judicious emendation, and 
can only account for it by supposing, that she has made up 
her mind that all this tirade about the father must, whether 
the son respond to her passion or not, be equally offensive 
to the latter, and the sooner this love at second-hand is got 
over the better; yet, what we gain in probability is lost in 
energy and effect. Racine must have been well aware that 
this scene would not bear strict scrutiny, either on the score 
of delicacy or morality, but it must not be considered apart 
from the ensemble of the play, and, taken in its proper place, 
we see nothing at all objectionable in it. A profound sensa- 
tion was created by this scene; her shame, her love, her 
despair were all admirably depicted. We never heard so much 
tenderness in a human voice, as when she implored the pity 
and forgiveness of Hippolytus; neither can the opposite 
extreme of fury and inveterate anger be carried further than 
when she discovers his love for Aricie in the fourth act. 
Her death in the last act was also full of dignity; there was 
a calm, stately quietude in all her movements, which con- 
trasted favourably with the previous excitement of her jealous 
fury and despair. The applause throughout was excessive, 
and in the second act enthusiastic, Mademoiselle Rachel 





was recalled four times before the curtain, and cheered by 
the whole house. The tragedy was carefully got up, and, 
if there was not much to praise in the talent displayed by the 
other actors, there was nothing to blame ; nothing, and this 
is saying a good deal, which created laughter or provoked an 
involuntary smile. Of Mons, Raphael we must speak in 
terms of high praise; he has considerably improved since 
we last saw him. He has toned down certain exuberances 
of style and manner, which formerly stood forth too pro- 
minently ; his elocution is smoother and less spasmodic than 
heretofore, and his gestures less convulsive, and consequently 
more impressive. The house was crowded in every part, 


THE TWO LANDS UF GOLD. 


Tue new and highly successful entertainment at the Royal 
Marionette Theatre is about to receive an untimely inter- 
ruption, in consequence of the ill state of health into which 
his nightly exertions have thrown Mr. Harry Lee Carter. 
The “* Two Lands of Gold” will, therefore, after this day be 
withdrawn for some weeks from the list of public recreations, 
and Mr. Lee Carter, advised by his medical attendants, will 
repair to the sea-side, to gather and lay up a new stock of 
health and strength to enable him to enter upon the second 
series of his performances, the inauguration of which, we trust, 
will not be postponed beyond the middle of July. Mr. Harry 
Lee Carter was too energetic a worker for the amusement of 
the public; too enthusiastic in what he entered upon; too 
careless of his own ease and comfort; over-anxious about 
individual opinion ; and certainly not seasoned enough to the 
wear and tear and exactions of his new profession. Mr. Lee 
Carter has now served a short and severe apprenticeship. 
While recruiting his health by the sounding sea, let him pon- 
der well, and, pondering, let him perceive the necessity of 
using a little more artifice in his new calling. He was wont 
to exert himself superabundantly ; let him husband his 
strength. He was desirous of exhibiting everything in the 
broadest colours ; let him study the force of contrasts. He 
was ever eager to obtain unbounded applause ; let him learn 
to content himself sometimes with more quiet and more solid 
approbation. He was ambitious of shining in many lights; 
let him take a hint from the powers of concentration. The 
“Two Lands of Gold” is, in every respect a most admirable 
entertainment—at the present moment, one of more than 
ordinary importance—and its withdrawal from the catalogue 
of public amusements would leave a vacuum not easily to be 
filled up- We trust after a while we shall have to welcome 
back Mr. Lee Carter to his elegant little theatre in the 
Strand, with spirits ygnovated, health invigorated, and, while 
he loses not an atom of his determination to do his utmost to 
please and gratify his audiences, with a little more care for 
his constitution, and a better management of his powers, upon 
which depends theexistence and well-being of his new enter- 
tainment. We wish Mr. Lee Carter a complete restoration 
and a speedy return. 





Original Correspondence. 
“ Organ Commitrzes,” 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—As you have from time to time given publicity to the 
abuses in the selection of organists, and exposed the oppression to 
which that respectable class of persons are subjected, and especially 
so in that excellent letter in your last valuable number, signed 
“ Veritas,” I beg you will find space for a few remarks which I 
have to make on the election of organists; the trouble, anxiety, 
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and expense to which they are put, as if they had nothing else to 
do, and time and money were of no consequence to them; and this 
too frequently without a shadow of success. For although pro- 
fessional umpires are generally engaged, it is of very rare occurrence 
that the election terminates in favour of the most skilful performer ; 
but “ Favourites ” are ultimately chosen without reference to musi- 
cal talent, and at variance with the umpire’s decision. In fact, the 
result is generally agreeably to some premeditated scheme of the 
committee, and thus terminatesin a mock election A glance at the 
elections within the last few weeks will suffice to convince any one 
of the injustice which is done to this class of professors. 

At Islington Chapel-of-ease for instance, the situation was 
advertised in the Zimes, with the usual enticing form, which in- 
duced a large number to compete for the situstion. ‘len were 
selected for the competition, with the understanding that the best 
player would receive the appointment ; the umpire selected three, 
and if there had been anything like justice one of these three 
would of course have been chosen by the committee; but no, a 
“ Favourite ” gets introduced by the committee, but as this candi- 
date, a lady, was not returned by the umpire, they strike out 
the best player of the three, introduce the lady alluded to, and 
she is elected, as a matter of course, by a large majority, if not 
unanimously. 

This is a fair specimen of most terminations of competition for 
the situation of an organist. 

I must trouble you with one more,---a case just settled,—that of 
South Hackney Church. Here also the situation was advertised in 
the Times, and called the attention ofnearly fifty candidates, from 
which twelve were selected for competition. After displaying their 
abilities for five hours, the umpire selected five; the committee, 
however, had a “ Favourite,” the deputy, whom they here intro- 
duced, making six. This “ Favourite,’ you will observe, was, as 
usual, not selected by the umpire. 

Upon the umpire’s second and final return he selects two. 
The “Favourite” not being among them, the committee again 
introduce him as among the three for the ultimate selection. 

A subsequent meeting is held, and the deputy receives the 
appointment, setting aside the opinion of their excellent umpire, 
and disappointing and deceiving the candidates who had been in- 
duced by the churchwardens to suppose there would be fairness 
and impartiality. 

It may here be observed that this statement by the wardens 
was called forth by one of the candidates withdrawing, as he 
had been informed, he said, upon good authority, that the deputy 
was to have the situation,—and so it proved. 

These things ought not so to be. Such injustice should not be 
practised by any one ; and it is reasonable to hope better things of 
persons connected with the Church. 

_Many more similar instances could be cited, but I fear I have 
already trespassed on your valuable time. I have refrained from 
mentioning names, my object being to remedy the unfair, unjust, 
and deceitful system adopted in the election of an erganist. 

Yours, &c., &c., 
An ApvvocAty For JUSTICE. 


tetare f 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Cardiff, May 29th, 1853. 

Dear Sir,—-The proceedings disclosed in your publication for the 
last month are enough to fill any one with disgust. 

It seems to be the fashion for ignorant committee men and others 
to imagine that they are fully qualified to show the oiganist they 
may happen to be connected with, how he ought to play. They 
only fulfil the old adage,— 

“Fools rush in, where Angels fear to tread.” 
In this week’s World, you have another monstrous exposure of 
arbitrary power, exercised towards an organist. I only regret that 
“‘ Veritas” did not give the name and residence of the person who 
could act in such an unchristian manner towards his organist. 
Perhaps the rev. divine imagined that he was only dealing with a 
“Jacquey,” therefore proper courtesy was out of the question. 

I hope that “ Veritas” will, as he promises, return to the subject 
at a future period, and that he will fully expose the disgraceful 
conduct of a minister, who seems, to have forgotten the christian 








precept,—“ Do unto others,” &c., &c. Such persous—I was going 
to say gentlemen—deserve no screening, but ought to be held up 
to the world with scorn, and as a disgrace to the religion they 
profess to teach. 

I am, yours, &c., &c., ; 
An Amateur. 


REUNION DES ARTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My Dear Sir.—The members of the Reunion des Arts will 
doubtless honour their champion as he deserves, and so I trust 
will you, by at ouce ejecting him and the pitiful aberrations of his 
diseased heart and mind for ever from the page of the Musical 
World. It is ungenerous of you, Mr. Editor, to aid a man, 
especially one growing in years, in exposing his own “ weak points” 
and imbecile foibles! Old age, with its attendant childhood and 
innocent simplicity, should ever be respected! How much more, 
then, should a premature affliction be pitied and protected from 
proclaiming itself to the “ World’! On this ground it would bea 
charity to pass over your correspondent, “ William Aspull,” and his 
letter in silence, with all the contempt they deserve; yet, as even 
that course could be misconstrued into the supposition that the 
“angry diatribes of so attrabilious a temperament” were unanswer- 
able, andas it would also be, although an act of charity on the one 
hand, an act of injustice on the other, to allow any casual reader of 
the Musical World to swallow as gospel alt Mr. A.’s vicious asser- 
tions, and come to the conclusion that the one must be an angel, 
and the other a very—(we won't say what)—therefore do I of two 
evils choose the least, and, despite my extreme vulgarity, at the 
same time much against my will, offer a few comments upon Mr, A. 
and his epistle! 

First of all,if Mr. A. will excuse my vulgar inquisitiveness,I would 
ask him a question. Did he sit down’ to pen his letter solely ana 
honestly to place the facts of the transaction at the Reunion in their 
proper light before the world? or had he an old grudge Rinck-ling 
—I beg pardon, I should have said rankling in his breast at the time, 
which stifled the better feelings of his heart, and urged him on to 
seize with eager avidity the delightful opportunity of another 
attempt to pay off an instalment of the old score? ‘Ihe readers of 
the Musical World will, I think, agree with me, that the old 
grudge had something to do with it, and that it is still Rénck-ling— 
pardonnez moi, there’s that Rinck-lirg again, it should be rankling 
in his breast !—for on no occasion can [ recollect has he written 
anything in the World, either intellectual or useful! He has done 
nothing better at any time that I can remember, than spit his 
spleenish spite against Mr. French Flowers, if lexcept one occa- 
sion, which I shall by-and-bye refer to. 

Now for Mr. A. and his epistle!!| He begins with an address to 
“any debating society,” most generously offering them a subject for 
discussion, for which “ any debating society ” would have felt grate- 
ful if it had only been a new idea, or a more debating subject. 
“ Any debating society ” would most likely offer to Mr. A. a band- 
some premium for a new idea, but the one submitted is too antique! 
It has long been decided that “ we are ourselves” very often “ our 
greatest enemies!” No debating society would have much diffi- 
culty in deciding this question, ‘‘ Who is Mr. Aspull’s greatest 
enemy ?’”’ Did some one say “ Himself!” Oh! ’twas my mistake! 
No matter! Any one of his letters, or even a single paragraph from 
any one of them, would answer the question, and at the same time 
pretty plainly tell us who Mr. French Flowers’ greatest enemy is! 
I much fear, from the style of Mr. A.’s writing, tnat he cannot be 
very friendly disposed either to himself or any one else! If this 
be the case, what a happy state of mind must be his! How 
peaceful (unless he be “vulgar” enough to snore) his slumbers! ! 
How serenely calm the joy of his heart!!! How amiable his dis- 
position! !!! How desirable his society!!!!! Yet, after all, 
setting aside any trifling failings —we all have somne—human nature 
is but human nature. How enviable is his learning ! for besides his 
musical lore, he is master of two or three quotations direct from the 
French! He can also, on an emergency, perpetrate a wretched 
pun direct from the French! and when a favourable opportunity 
presents itself, he can even exhibit two words of Latin—no!—one 
word used twice over!!! But above all, how wonderfully sublime 
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are his specimens of English composition! how divinely amiable 
his mode of expressing his pet ideas !! and his intimate acquaint- 
anceship with mysteriously hard words, is calculated to mislead the 
simple-minded, and half persuade them to exclaim, ‘‘ What a won- 
derful man, to be sure!” were it not for an unconquerable desire 
that the “wonderful man" would have the goodness to publish a 
diteral translation to all his writings, for the benefit of mankind in 
general, and “ vulgar Birmingham Inquirer's” and couutry people 
in particular! Ofcourse, Mr. A. will attribute it to my “vulgar” 
ignorance, but of a truth I have been unable to fathom the multi- 
tudinous mysteries of his last effusion. I pray it may be his last, 
and that the pages of the Musical World will no longer be open 
to such gross personalities. But to proceed with the letter, which 
I lose sight of in admiration of the man! Mr. A. reproaches Mr. 
Flowers with discarding his ‘‘ English name of George!” Will the 
“sweet William” inform us what business that is of his? or what 
tight he has to dictate to any man how he shall subscribe his 
mame? His own puny pun direct from the French could be 
better applied to his own taste than to Mr. F.’s upon this point ! 
Further en, he anxiously inquires, “What demon cou!d have 
induced him (Mr. F. F.) to rush into print again.” Mr. A. 
ought to feel much obliged to his friend the demon (whoever be 
may be) for tempting Mr. Flowers into print, otherwise that 
amiable gentleman (Mr. A.) most probably would have lived and 
died unheard-of, unthought-of, and unhappy in his obscurity! 
Most certaitily he would never have been so prominent a performer 
on this “ World’s”’ stage, had it not been for his laudable determi- 
nation to purchase notoriety at any cost !—-aye, even another man’s 
feelings! But “who thinks of feelings,” says Mr. A.; what are 
French Flowers’ feelings to me! Why should my satirical talents, 
as well as the other talents, lie hid under a bushel, and it would 
only cost the price of another man’s feelings to display them to the 
“World?” Impossible! Here the talents are! and out they must 
come!! and, Mr, Editor, out they do come! and they are really 
very versatile, for the owner seems equally at home in showmen’s 
propensities and quotations, as well as in his other numerous ac- 
complishments! What a glorious stroke of happy wit is displayed 
in the showman’s celebrated speech! ‘ Whichever you please, my 
pretty dears!’’ (Does Mr. A. intend that as a compliment to the 
readers of the “ World,” I wonder?) but Mr. A. should have first 
introduced the little boy’s anxious question, “ Please, Mr. Showman, 
which is the man, and which is t’ other thing?” No doubt Mr. 
A. intended to call forth a smile! He did! but only a smile of 
pity that he should have been driven to such extreme resources by 
the barrenness of his own ideas and low state of his wit fund! I 
trust Mr. Kiallmark justly appreciates the high eulogium Mr. A. 
has been pleased to offer at his shrine! Z should think the good 
opinion of so “ sweet,” so “ worthy,’ and so “learned ’’ a manu a 
priceless jewel! No doubt Mr. Kiallmark equally esteems it! Mr. 
A. also reproaches Mr. Flowers with using “ the puff direct oppor- 
tunity!’ “Sweet” William Aspull! thou art too severe, indeed 
thou art! Moreover, thou art as blind as a mole, and troubled 
with an amazing short memory! Hast thou forgotten thine own 
extraordinary puff, “alike foreign to my taste and inclination,” 
thou saidst—(oh, yes! how modest ! how nobly self-denying thou 
art!)—which appeared in the Musical World of the 9th ult., 
where thou didst boast of what thou hadst done for some “ ten or 
twelve years” for Miss Susan Geddard, all “ without fee or 
reward,” free—gratis—for nothing !! What respect thou must have 
had for that young lady’s feelings, to expose her obligations to 
thee! or, rather, my dear sweet William, wert thou not afraid the 
“ World” should be ignorant of thy charity, and thereby be deprived 
ofa pleasure it did not expect at thy hands? J wonder Miss 
Susan Goddard did not immediately acknowledge thy parental 
“ feeding and clothing her with musical yeas and Fracouties !!” 
What ! canst THov endow a human being with faculties and ideas ? 
If so, verily thou art no mortal! Thou must be a demi-god, and 
shouldst be worshipped!! But I must hasten to the conclusion 
of the letter; and, as the “ extremely vulgar Birmingham Inquirer,” 
thank Mr. Aspull for his condescending notice of one so “ extremely 
vulgar ;” as also for the information he favoured me with respecting 
Mr. Kiallmark, which was, however, needless, as I was already in 
possession of particulars from a superior source before Mr. A.’s 





version appeared. I am anxious to relieve Mr. A.’s mind of the 
erroneous supposition, and too sapient and sagacious idea, that 
Mr. Flowers wrote my letter. I would respectfully assure Mr. A. 
that I can write my own letters! I have already expressed my 
regret for having written so hastily, and have apologised to Mr. 
Kiallmark for attaching the whole blame to him. I only hope that 
gentleman will attribute my “ vulgarity ” to the momentary haste 
of writing, and not a desire to wound his feelings. But no one can 
say a “Sweet VVilliam’s” letter was a hasty affair. No! that was 
a cool, premeditated work of art, occupying him (doubtless day and 
night) for several weeks in the composition and proper distribution 
of its ‘‘ sequences ” and flowing ‘ cadenzas ;” therefore it was a far 
more herculean task than mine! What an overwhelming “labour 
of love ” it must have been, is evident from the frantic excitement 
it betrays, hurrying him on headlong to despise poor Liuley Murray 
and Company, and risk the complete prostration of every fine and 
benevolent idea he may have been superfluously troubled with! 
This makes one the more surprised at the sudden apparition of 
something like humanity in his letter at last! After all the 
splenetic froth has somewhat subsided, and 
“ Affrighted nature stands aghast” 

at the awful destruction spread around. Mr. A., panting and ex- 
hausted by the spasmodic efforts he has been making, sinks and 
would like to die in this his hour of glory !—but he can’t, his time 
is not yet come! Behold ! a transient gleam illumes the darkened 
sky, and for a moment dissipates the gloom around; A BRIGHT 
IDEA appears in the horizon flike a long-tailed comet !—a “sweet” 
idea breathes its reviving perfume through the pestilential air! yea, 
verily a ‘“‘ worthy” idea (startling alike its parent and the World) 
strikes Mr. Aspull, the gentleman so nearly allied to the “incom- 
parable George Aspull,” and a “ sweet” eulogy upon Miss Arabella 
Goddard’s pianoforte playing is the result of his labouring muse! 
It was an idea “just within the verge of a miracle,” yet was it an 
unfortunate idea, a peculiarly unfortunate idea, for the proprietor ; 
for it established the fact (if any one doubted it) that even he, the 
“sweet” and “worthy” William Aspull, can also “ smile while he 
writes daggers,” and with a pen steeped in wormwood and invective 
bitterness can scribble honied phrases or poisoned sarcasms at his 
pleasure. Nodoubt Miss Goddard feels overwhelmed with such 
praise, bestowed so liberally upon her by one “ so nearly allied” to 
the afcresaid “incomparable George,” (by-the-way, Mr. Editor, who 
was he?) but I should question if she felt much complimented 
either to be addressed so disrespectfully, or to have her name 
tagged to the end of such a letter, even by one (of course Mr. A. 
alludes to himself as one) of the “ room of rirst-RATE professors, 
manifesting the most vehement transport at her success, with a 
frank disdain of envy and all unworthy feeling’! 

I have far exceeded the limits I intended for my letter, but Mr. 
A.’s is such a “ remarkable letter,” there’s no getting to the end of 
it, consequently I am obliged to pass over many brilliant points in 
it for fear of taxing you and your readers too severely. 

Que point I must just notice en passant. Mr. A. obligingly 
tells us that while he was engaged in the manufacture of his letter, 
statements were made by the Chairman and Hon. Sec. of the 
“ Reunion,” which met the case “fairly.” Would not, then, any 
reasonably minded person at once conclude that there was not the 
slightest necessity for Mr. A.’s letter at all! or for his thrusting 
himself on the World, and interfering with a subject that did not 
concern him? Ifthe case had been fairly met, why did Mr. A. 
lose his time and tax his invention so severely, ‘‘ wasting his 
sweetness on the desert air,” to produce a useless scribble, which, 
by his own showing, his letter is? What can be a stronger proof 
of the old grudge still Rrvcx-ling—bless me, that Rincx ling will 
come—rankling in his heart. : 

He congratulated himselt on another opportunity of appearing 
in the World—no matter how disadvantageously ! “ Now,”’ thought 
he, “I have him!” “Now I'll crush my foe to the dust.” “ Now 
I'll triumph!” Valiant man! No one will envy thee all thy 
triumphs. Few will dare to measure swords with thee, but many 
will regret thy want of generous good nature, and trust thou wilt 
not carry thy spite to thy last home with thee. Remember, 
“ charity envieth not!” In thy last hour—which, great as thou art, 
must come—thou wilt be far happier to be at peace with all man 
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kind, than to have one feeling of ill-will lurking in thy heart against 
a fellow mortal! Look to these things, Mr. A. Thou canst not 
die happily with such feelings in thy breast. ‘They will gnaw thy 
heart’s strings! If thy brother has offended thee, forgive him and 
set conscience at rest ! 

In conclusion, I would simply beg Mr. Aspull not to trouble 
himself to hurl his sarcastic shafts at me, asthe distance is too 
great between us for them to take effect! and besides I have busi- 
ness of greater importance to attend to than answer any more of 
his “ attrabilious diatribes.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, soliciting your pardon for so long a letter 
upon so uninteresting a subject, and sincerely trusting to see the 
day arrive when all personalities will be excluded from our valu- 
able World, Believe me, 

Ever sincerely yours, 
INQUIRER. 

P.8.—Will you oblige me by correcting two errors in my last. 
The one is, for “ yet we considered,” read “ conducted ;” the other, 
“| FREE access,” not “ full access.” 

Birmingham, May 25th, 1853. 


Reviews of Music. 


“Tae Sranparp Lyrro Drama”—Vol. 10, Zauberflote; Vol. 11, 
Faust ; Vol. 12, Iphigenia in Tauris. 'T. Boosey and Sons. 


We have now twelve volumes completed of this very interesting 
and useful series—the first of the Standard Lyric Drama. Messrs. 
Boosey and Sons have made a pause for some months; they have 
apparently stopped at the twelfth volume, but we trust so admira- 
ble a contribution to the musician’s library will not be allowed to 
expire for want of support. What if the classicist be frighted 
because Verdi’s name is put in juxtaposition with Mozart and 
Beethoven! He is not necessarily obliged to purchase the volume, 
hight Ernani! Let him satisfy himself with Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Fidelio, Faust, Zauberflote, Freischutz, and Iphigenia, 
For our own parts, we admit willingly even Zrnani on our shelves, 
satisfied that, if it is not a great work, it is the chef deuwvre of a 
composer, acknowledged “ master” in Italy and France, and some 
of the German States. Independent of this, we are fain to allow 
a good deal of dramatic merit to Ernani, and cannot deny that it 
possesses tune in abundance, and indicates great earnestness of 
purpose. It isa hard creed, Messrs. the Critics, to think that 
necessarily bad which cannot stand comparison with high stan- 
dards. As well insist a man has nv height at all becauee he is not 
six foot in his stockings. Men are of all sizes, and we who are of 
some five foot and a fist should not be paralleled with your main 
Patagonian. In such a case we would exclaim with good man 
Dogberry, “‘ Comparisons are odorous.” Go to! 

But to the works before us. Of the exteriors we can affirm that 
they are far more presentable to the eye than their predecessors. 
The binding, fancy cloth boards, in green and gold, is extremely 
neat and taking, and the design is very happy. As far as look is 
concerned they will make a very pretty show on the library shelves, 
Upon opening them, we are still more satisfied. The editors, 
Messrs. J. Wray Mould, and W. S. Rocksto, have gonej to work 
with their usual zeal and assiduity. Mr. Mould, the poetical 





ee editor, as heretofore, shows himself full of research, and his ver- 


sion is felicitous and close. Each volume is prefixed with an ac- 
count of the opera, and the Faust and Iphigenia in Tauris severally 
provided with a memoir of the composer. In the text, Mr. Rock- 
stro has shown himself faithful and assiduous, and has left nothing 
undone to present the purchaser with the work in its entirety and 
integrity. 

Bref. We can recommend heartily and conscientiously to all 
musicians, and to all amateurs, as indispensable items in their 
book-cases, the three last volumes of the Standard Lyric Drama— 
Zauberflote, Faust, and Iphigenia in Tauris. 


_ Wz have been favoured by the sight of a solid silver cornet-a- 
piston, manufactured for an officer of one of H. M. Regiments in 
India, by Henry Distin, of 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. 
It is certainly an elegant pieze of workmanship, and we would 
recommend professors and amateurs to inspect it previous to its 
despatch to India, 








ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF THE PERSIANS. 
(From J’. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Oriental Music.) 


THERE are few nations on the face of the globe whose history 
has been so much a matter of curiosity and research to Europeans 
as that of Persia. The numerous facts connected with their 
customs and manners, the interesting story of Cyrus, of Alexander, 
and their gorgeous courts, the many romantic fables that tradition 
has handed down to us concerning their extraordinary religion 
and intimate connexion with other primeval nations, combine to 
interest us so much that modern travellers seem to vie with each 
other in giving the most elaborate account of this once mighty 
kingdom. While the attention of the literary inquirer or the curious 
traveller is occupied with the important branches of antiquity 
and history it may be worth our while, as musicians, to endeavour 
to trace some few particulars in the music of this people as tending 
to prove the degree of estimation in which the art was held ae | 
them. However in the very outset our inquiries are presente 
with an insurmountable obstacle, and will prevent me producing 
observations up to a remote period, by the destruction of all their 
books upon the sciences by order of Omar ; though there is great 
reason to think that music Was more generally cultivated, and 
brought to a much higher state of perfection before the conquest 
of that country by the Mahometans, in the eeventh century, than 
it has been since that era. Haji Khalfa informs us, that when the 
Musselmans conquered Persia, Saad, the son of Abu Wakhas, wrote 
to Omar to be allowed to send a number of books to him. Omar's 
answer was, to throw them into the water as useless to the faith. 
They were burned; and thus, says Ebu Khaldun, perished the 
sciences of the Ancient Persians. 


This truly barbarous order was so perfectly executed that J 
believe there is but one work known to exist in the Persian lan- 
guage that treats of music, it is called ‘‘ Heela Imaeli,” and consists 
of six parts, the third part of which treats of musical instruments, 
There is no date by which we can judge of the time of its production. 
We are thus deprived of every means of ascertaining what might 
have been the actual state of music in ancient Persia, and are 
therefore driven to the necessity of supposing that the Persians 
borrowed their music from the Indians. Both vocal and instru- 
mental music is said to have been introduced into Persia by Gjem- 
schid, or Giamschid, the fifth sovereign of the first or Pischdalian 
dynasty ; and Nizami, a Persian writer, mentioned by Sir William 
Jones, celebrates the music of the ancient Persians. He describes, 
with great animation, the musical entertainmentsof Parviz, one of 
the Persian monarchs, who flourished about A.D. 590, as being in 
a style of great magnificence. Anim, a writer and musician of 
Hindostan, says, that the seven primary modes were in use before 
the reign of Parviz; and Sir William Jones says, the Persians 
have eighty-four modes, “ which they distribute according to an 
idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four recesses, and forty- 
eight angles or corners.” The principal modes, like those of the 
Greeks, are denominated by the names of different countries or 
cities, as the mode of Ispahan, the mode of Irak, the mode of 
Hejaz. ‘“ Whether these modes, like ours, mean a succession of 
sounds, relating, by just proportions, to one principal note, or only 
a particular sort of air, it has not,” says Sir William Jones, ‘“ been 
in my power to learn. If we may argue from the softness of the 
Persian language, the strong accentuation of the words, and the 
tenderness of the songs which are written in it, we may conclude 
that the Persians must have a natural and affecting melody, which 
is certainly true music; but they seem to be very little acquainted 
with the theory of that sublime art.” 


M. Taugoin, in his “ Journey in Persia,” describes the “funeral 
games” of the Persians, in which music is a prominent feature. 
These games are called Tazies or Desolations, and they were insti- 
tuted in memory of the martyrdom of the Imans Hassan and 
Hussein, the sons of Ali. M. Taugoin says it is very difficult to 
give an exact description of such a spectacle, even after having 
seen it. The object of these Tazies is to remind the people of the 
martyrdoms of Hassan and Hussein, sons of Mahomet; both 
perished at Kerbeles, in a great battle against the false Caliph 
Yezid. This festival commences on the first of Mourazzen. During 
those days of mourning, all the mosques are hung in black, the 
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public squares and crossways are covered with large awnings, and 
at regular distances are placed stands, ornamented with vases of 
flowers, small bells, and arms of every kind. The Mollahs, stationed 
in pulpits, sing, ina mournful voice, sacred hymns and lamentations, 
and the whole auditory respond to them with tears and deep sighs. 
During this extraordinary festival, there appeared two great mosques 
of gilt wood, carried by more than three hundred men; both were 
inlaid with mirrors, and surmounted with little minarets. Children, 
placed in the galleries, sang sacred hymns, the soft harmony of 
which agreeably recompensed the spectators for the frightful 
shoutings they had heard just before. In speaking of the general 
music of the Persians, the same writer says,—‘‘ Music has many 
charms for them, but it is still in its infancy among them, like many 
other arts. It is, however, softer than that of the Turks; and the 
Persian singing, frequently accompanied with what we call the 
shake, has less monotony than that of their Turkish neighbours. 
The nei, a kind of flute, when played by an able musician, is not 
deficient in a certain kind of harmony, and is far preferable to the 
soporific virtue of their stringed instruments. As to their military 
musie, it is impossible, I believe, to find any that is more truly 
barbarous. Figure to yourself the united sounds of many trumpets, 
of eight or ten feet in length, on which the performers blow until 
they are breathless; to this, add drums and kettle drums, and you 
will have but a slight idea of the horrible din daily heard at the 
king’s palace ; indeed all the city resounds with it. These military 
concerts, executed at the summit of a high tower, are one of the 
prerogatives of the king, and the princes of the royal family; they 
are renewed every morning at sunrise, and in the evening at sun- 
setting.” “The Kurduis, a part of the military force of Persia, 
have bands, whose instruments are little drums fastened to the 
saddle of their horses, and a species of clarionet, of a harsh, 
squeaking tone.” 


BERLIOZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 

The first part of the sixth Philharmonic Concert, which took 
place last night, was devoted to Hector Berlioz, a selection of 
whose works was not only performed, but who himself presided 
over the orchestra. This celebrated composer, at this moment 
without doubt the most remarkable musician in Europe, was 
received, when he entered the room, with prolonged applause. 

The production of the Harold symphony was an event of no 
small interest. The English were first made familiar with this 
extraordinary work in 1848, when the composer paid the metropolis 
a visit and gave a concert or two at Drury-lane Theatre. The 
peculiarities and audacities of M. Berlioz’ genius were then made 
fully manifest ; and the liking that was then generated was obvi- 
ously increased last year when his Romeo and Juliet was played, and 
repeated, at the New Philharmonie Concerts at Exeter Hall under 
very brilliant circumstances. The oddity which was originally felt 
ceased to be objectionable as the ear became familiarised with a 
new and unprecedented style, so wondrously unlike that of any 
other master, so pregnant with dramatic fire and so piquantly de- 
scriptive. No writer ever recoiled from the restraints of precedent 
more resolutely than M. Berlioz, who has proved himself a daring 
as well as an original thinker, and who has achieved a reputation 
which must carry his name down to posterity. It is only time 
that can establish the propriety of such innovations as those which 
he at the outset of his career at once exhibited. But opposition 
and objection have had their day, and Berlioz in a great measure 
has outlived both. As an orchestral writer Berlioz has had no 
superior, judging him simply with reference to the instruments 
themselves, their special uses, and their powers of combination. 
The eccentricities with which he deals are as visible here as in the 
ideas which he seeks to embody; but whatever the strangeness of 
his details, no one can deny the presence of a musical poet—one 
burning with rapid and exciting images. He writes upon a new 





system of motives, but sacrifices no principle of truth or apposite- 
ness. Unlike as he is to any one else, does not his music tell the 
tale it proposes to tell with extraordinary vividness—with a 
icturesqueness not easily analysed, but curiously definite and 
lustrative. 
All these points were discussed with great closeness when 





Berlioz was last here, and the publie having now a better know- 
ledge of the, style which he has shaped out for himself, and learned 
to appreciate the originalities into which he has so boldly plunged, 
are prepared to receive him with the respect which a few years ago 
he failed to command. The Harold symphony, which would then 
have scarcely been listened to, experiences quite another fate now; 
and, in common with the other -vorks from the same pen, it has 
been pronounced by the verdict of time to possess all those 
characteristics which mark, or are likely to mark, an epoch in the 
history of the art. It is almost superfluous to observe that it pur- 
poses to reflect certain impressions derived from a perusal of the 
poem of Lord Byron, the viola obligato which runs throughout the 
entire symphony being, as it were, the observer himself yielding to 
the vicissitudes of feeling and emotion which a succession of land- 
scape scenes might be supposed to inspire. Thus the first move- 
ment depicts the ‘‘ melancholy” which the solemnity of the moun- 
tains would inevitably suggest; giving way, in its turn, to the 
more genial sensations of “ happiness’ and “ joy,” which a con- 
tinued contemplation of nature would instinctively intermingle 
with reflections of amore sombre hue. The second movement, the 
‘“ Pilgrim’s March,” is but a pursuance of the same yein of idea, 
though taking a more descriptive form, the evening hymn of the 
wayfarers sinking into the minutest pianissimo, interrupting the 
meditations of the wanderer with a felicitous union of the practical 
and the ideal. The serenade of the Abruzzian Mountaineer, which 
constitutes the third section, is remarkable for its simple and 
homely melody, set in a warm orchestral clothing, perfectl 
Italian and romantic; while the last movement which, wit 
an “Orgie of Brigands,” embodies the leading features of 
the three preceding, is one of those agglomerations of original 
and multitudinous device in the construction of which Berlioz 
has had neither a predecessor nor an imitator. The per- 
formance of this singular and interesting work last night, superin- 
tended, as we have intimated, by the composer himself, was of a 
character calculated to exhibit its brilliant instrumentation to the 
best possible advantage, the superb body of players being directed 
by an individual of consummate energy, and necessarily animated 
by the keenest zeal to develop the music with point, colour, and 
contrast. The obligato on the viola was originally intended to 
have been played by Paganini, for whom it was written, and who 
was one of the earliest to detect and proclaim the genius of Berlioz. 
Our own accomplished performer, Hill, was in 1848 the interpreter 
of this stringed monologue, if it may be so called, and would have 
been so on the present occaison, had not indisposition prevented 
him. To Sainton, who filled his place, the composer cannot be 
otherwise than under deep obligation. His playing was perfect, 
and the idea which these obligato phrases professedly embody was 
completely verified. The air which followed is an extract from an 
oratorio entitled the Flight into Egypt, in which the placid repose 
of the infant Jesus, and the adoration of the angels, is deliciously 
depicted—with an Oriental languor certainly, but with the most 
alluring suggestiveness. Gardoni sang this lovely air with the 
utmost taste, and the glory of the encore was equally divisible 
between the vocalist and the music. In the carnival overture, the 
introduction to the second act of the Benvenuto Cellini, the 
picturesque fancies of Berlioz have the wildest scope. The 
andante, with its theme for the corno Inglese, and the allegro, so 
descriptive of the revelry, tumult, and riotous jollity of a Neapolitan 
fair, make up one great master-piece of pictorial music, replete 
with life and motion. This, too, was inimitably executed. Berlioz 
was loudly and enthusiastically applauded when he left the 
orchestra. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ, THE POET. 


All Europe recognises Hector Berlioz, the musician. Few 
are aware that he is a poet. Let the following verses, set to 
his own music, and sung by Gardoni with great success af 
the last Philharmonic Concert, speak for themselves. 

(A SHEPHERD SINGS.) 
Les Pélerins étant venus 
En un lieu de belle apparence 
Oi se trouvaient arbres touffus 
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Avec de l’eau en abondance. 
Saint Joseph dit, “ Arrétez-vous 
Prés de cette claire fontaine, 
Aprés si longue peine 
Reposons nous.” 
Le saint Enfant dormait. Pour lors, Sainte Marie, 
Arretant line, répondit : 
“ Voyez ce beau tapis d’herbe douce et fleurie, 
Le Seigneur pour mon fils au désert létendit.” 
Puis, s’étant a sis sous l’ombrage 
De trois palmiers au vert feuillage, 
L’fne paissant, 
L’enfant dormant. 
Les sacrés voyageurs quelque temps sommeillérent 
Bercés par des songes heureux ; 
Et les anges du ciel, 4 genoux autour d’eux, 
Le divin Enfans adorérent. 
Alleluia ! 
Alleluia ! 
A few more sengs like the above would go far to spread 
the name of Hector Berlioz, the poet. 


ON THE ANCIENT MELODIES OF THE HINDOOS. 


THE Hindoos-have thirty-six ancient melodies, of a very peculiar 
kind, called Raugs (or Ragas), and Raugines or Raginas. There 
are various popular traditions as to their origin; and many 
miraculous powers are assigned to them. Of the six Raugs, Sir 
William Ouseley, in his Oriental Collections, says, the first five owe 
their origin to the god Mahadeo, who produced them from his five 
heads; Parbrettee, his wife, constructed the sixth, and the thirty 
raugines were composed by Rrimha. Thus of celestial invention, 
these melodies are of a peculiar genus; and of the three ancient 
genera of the Greeks, most resemble the enharmonic, A considera- 
ble difficulty is found in setting to music the Raugs, as our system 
does not supply notes sufficiently expressive of the almost imper- 
ceptible elevations and depressions of the voice in the melodies, of 
which the time is broken and irregular, the modulations frequent 
and very wild. 

Whatever magic was in the touch when Orpheus swept his lyre, 
or Timotheus filled his softly breathing flute, the effects said to 
have been produced by two of the six Raugs are even more extra- 
ordinary than any of those ascribed to the modes of the ancients. 
Mia Tousine, a wonderful musician in the time of the Emperor 
Abker, sung one of the night Raugs at mid-day ; the powers of his 
music were such that it instantly became night, and the darkness 
extended ina circle round the palace, as far as the sound of his 
voice couldbe heard. Anotherof these Raugs—theraug dheepuck— 
possessed the singular property of occasioning the destruction by 
fire of whoever attempted to sing it. Abker is said to have com- 
manded one of his musicians, named Raik Gopaul, to sing it, and 
he, obliged to obey, repaired to the river Jumna, in which he 
plunged himself up to the neck. As he warbled the wild magical 
notes, flaines burst from his body, and consumed him to ashes, 

The effect of the third—the Maig Mullaar Raug—was to produce 
immediate rain ; and tradition says, a singing girl once, by exerting 
the powers of her voice in this R aug, drew down from the clouds 
timely and refrgshing showers on the parched rice crops of Bengal, 
and thereby averted the horrors of famine from the paradise of 
regions. It is not to be supposed that a traveller now meets with 
singers possessing such wonderful properties; but if he inquire for 
them in the west of India, he is told they are to be found in Bengal ; 
and in Bengal again, the inquirer is sent back to the west of India 
to search for them. 

The ancient musical instruments of India were the lyre, the 
flute, and the drum, and it appears from an account by Captain 
Corvette, 1607-8, that there was then in existence an ancient violin, 
for he says, an Englishman having been cast away in Cambaya, in 
the East Indies, he arrived at Buckar, where dwelt a people 
called Bullochies, men-eaters, and worshipers of the sun. The 
adjoining country of the Pattans was little better, for they met the 
travellers with fiddles in their hands, asif to welcome them, yet 
robbed and nearly murdered them.—Z. H. Tomlinson's Lectures on 
Oriental Music, 














GRISI AND MARIO. 


We are furthermore informed that the engagement of the 
renowned twain for America is not definitely settled, but is 
likely to be so. In addition, we may state, that Formes was 


offered a large sum to accompany Mario and Grisi, but de- 
clined, as we are told, in consequence of prior engagements. 


GARDONI AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Art the late concert given at Buckingham Palace, Her 
Majesty addressed Signor Gardoni, and speaking to him about 
the Old Opera, said, ‘‘she was very sorry his theatre was 
closed.”” ‘* Your theatre, your Majesty,” replied Signor 
Gardoni, with a courtly bow, worthy of his father-in-law or 
Beau Brummell. 





Miscellaneous. 


Quren’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square.—Miss Alleyne 
Goode gave a concert at the above rooms on Wednesday evening, 
for the benefit of her aged widowed mother, and it is to be regretted 
that on such an occasion she was not better supported. Some of 
the artistes whose names figured in the bills did not condescend to 
attend at all, consequently apologies for their absence were all that 
was heard of them. A well-selected programme was made the best 
of under the circumstances. Rita Favanti, ever ready to aid a 
sister artiste in the hour of need, was the chief attraction of the 
evening, and sang the cavatina “ Unavoce,” and the aria “ Non 
piu mesta,” more than effectively. In the latter especially she came 
out in full force, taking her upper notes with great decision and 
neatness. She was in good voice, and displayed a marked im- 
provement since we last heard her. Favanti vocalised like an artiste 
throughout, and the general applause she received was fairly 
merited. The Misses Brougham warbled Kucken’s duet, “ The 
Swallows,” very sweetly, and amongst the features of the evening 
may be recorded the admirable Staudig], whose singing in a German 
song, and in.‘ Rage, thou angry storm” was perfect, and Mr. 
Chatterton, who did all that can be well accomplished in a solo on 
the harp. Last, but not least, Miss Rebecca Isaacs sang by desire 
“ Logie o’ Buchan,’ so well as to win the loud applause of a well- 
attended although not full room. The conductors were Mr. F. 
T. Stevens and Signor Li Calsi. 

HANOVER-SQUARE RooMs.—Miss E. T. Greenfield, a coloured 
lady (from America ), about whose vocal capabilities there has 
been much talk lately, gave a concert, on Tuesday morning, in the 
Hanover-square Rooms. The entertainment was announced under 
the most distinguished auspices; and among the lady patronesses 
present, besides the Duchess of Sutherland, the Viscountess Pal- 
merston, and a long list of titled ladies, was observed Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. As a proficient in the vocal art, Miss Greenfield 
does not greatly shine, although her voice is one of the most extra- 
ordinary ever heard—combining the soprano and contralto registers 
complete. Hor higher tones are clear and agreeable, while her 
lower notes have a depth and volume almost masculine. Miss 
Greenfield sang several pieces of no great interest in themselves, 
but serving toshow offthe peculiarities of her-voiceto the best advan- 
tage. So far as we were able to judge, its range extended to nearly 
three octaves—from D in the bass cleff to Binalt. Her execution 
betrayed almost every conceivable fault of mechanism and expres- 
sion, but at the same time in the ballad,“ Sleep and rest” (by 
Vincent Wallace), the evidence of musical feeling she exhibited 
was undeniable; while in“ Home, sweet home,” she displayed a 
simplicity of style in perfect keeping with that homely ditty. 
With such a voice, however, as Miss Greenfield possess, assiduous 
study, under a competent professor, might produce great results ; 
and those who are interested in her welfare would do well to advise 
her to take advice in the proper quarter. Her efforts were warmly 
appreciated by the audience, ready and anxious to applaud her on 
every available occasion. Miss Greenfield was assisted by Signor 
Gardoni, Mr. Cotton, and Herr Pischek (vocalists), and by M. de 
Valaderas (violinist), Mr. Aptommas (harpist), and Miss Rosina 
Bently (pianiste), Miss Bently, in one of the most difficult fantasias 
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of Leopold de Meyer, evinced a command of the pianoforte quite 
remarkable in so very young a performer. She was warmly and 
repeatedly applauded. Miss Rosina Bentley is a pupil of Miss 
Kate Loder—a worthy pupil to so distinguished a mistress. The 
accompanist at the pianoforte was Mr. F. T. Stevens. 

Music Hatt, Store Street.—A Grand Evening Concert 
was given in the above hall on Wednesday evening, June Ist, in 
aid of the funds of the St. Pancras Almshouses, which we are 
happy to state were really benefitted, we believe, to the amount of 
some £80 to £100. The following well known and talented 
artistes generously gave their gratuitous services:—Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mesdames Ferrari, Pyne, Bassano, Poole, F. Lablache, 
Brougham, A. Willmore, and Mrs..Alexander Newton; Messrs. 
Ferrari, D. W. King, Case, Bodda, F. Lablache, Jansa, R. Thomas, 
and Sterndale Bennett. The features of the evening were : Miss 
L. Pyne’s Perche non ho from Lucia, Mrs. Alexander Newton’s 
Queen of Night Song, Madame F. Lablache’s Scottish Ballad 
Hunting Tower, and The Twin Broughams, in the Cousins, Duet : 
all these were encored in the first part. We had in the second 
portion the Singing Lesson Duet, by the Lablaches, which was 
the only other encore, though the audience were anxious to hear 
again a charming ballad by H. W. Weiss, The Memory of Thee, 
sung exquisitely by Mrs. A. Newton, but it was then 11 o’clock 
with six pieces to come. Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and his pupil, Mr. 
R. Thomas, delighted all the admirers of Mendelssohn and Mos- 
cheles by the performance of their duett from Preciosa. The 
concert was crowded and a highly respectable one, and passed off 
without a single disappointment. Mr. Land was the conductor 
engaged for the occasion, and presided with his usual ability. 

A Granp Musicau Festiva will be given at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 31st of August, and the lst and 2nd of ig 
It will be held under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ripon, the 
Lords-Lieutenant of the three Ridings, &c., &c., &c. The morn- 
ing performances will include the Messiah, St. Paul, selections from 
the Creation, and Israel in Egypt, Beethoven’s grand Hallelujah in 
C, and a Credo (hitherto unpublished) in D minor, by Mendelssohn, 
the manuscript score of which has been presented to the Com- 
mittee of the festival by the representatives of the composer. A 
long list of vocalists appears in the programme; among these we 
may specify, Madame Clara Novello, Miss Lousia Pyne, Madame 
Castellan, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Gardoni, 
Herr. Formes, &c., &c. The band will number sixteen first violins, 
sixteen second violins, ten tenors,ten violoncellos, ten double-basses, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarionets, two bassoons, two trumpets, 
four horns, three trombones, one ophicleide, one harp, and three 
drums. The chorus will consist of more than 200 singers. Signor 
Costa will conduct, Mr Brownsmith will preside at the organ, and 
Mr. W. Jackson will officiate as chorus-master. 

Mr. W. T. Best’s Perrormance or Organ Music, at Willis’s 
manufactory, on Tuesday last, affords us an opportunity of express- 
ing our surprise and regret that in this vast metropolis, where 
music is so much cultivated, the Organ, unquestionably the grand- 
est of all instruments, is almost totally unknown -to the general 
musical public, and, as a matter of course, altogether unappre- 
ciated. The only chance of hearing the compositions written for 
it by the great masters is, in fact, by repairing to the factories of 
the various organ builders, where, it is hardly necessary to add, in 
consequence of the confined space and the utter impossibility of 
affording appropriate accommodation for an audience, the instru-” 
ment is invariably heard to the greatest disadvantage. In spite, 
however, of all discomforts, alarge body of professors and amateurs 
- assembled, at avery short notice, to hear Mr. Best's performance 
of Organ Music on Tuesday evening, at Willis’s organ factory, thus 
affording evidence of the interest manifested in favour of the noble 
instrument, which is literally without a local habitation. The 
pieces in the programme which seemed to attract special notice 
were a Concerto, in three movements, by J. S. Bach; a Pedal 
study in octaves, by the performer, apparently of remarkable diffi- 
culty. An Introduction and Fuga, Op. 21, dedicated to Adolphe 
Hesse, by Mr. Best, also commanded a unanimous expression of 
approval from the.connoisseurs, The characteristic Andante, dy 









Robert Schumaun, Op. 58, afforded an opportunity of judging the 
merits of this original composer, whose works excite so many 
varied opinions. 

Mr. Axsert Scutoss.—The concert of this gentleman on 
Monday evening, at Exeter Hall, holds out unusual attractions. 
Miss Arabella Goddard will perform twice, and Vieuxtemps is 
announced to play two of his favourite solos. The vocal company, 
too, is numerous and strong. We expect no less than to sce the 
hall crowded in every part. 

Herr LINDPAINTNER leaves London this morning via Paris 
and Strasbourg to join the King of Wirtemberg at Baden-Baden, 
where his Majesty is sojourning for the summer. Herr Lind- 
paintner will afterwards proceed to Stutgardt to fulfil his duties 
as kapelmeister and conductor of the Grand Opera House. 

Mr. and MADAME GRAUMANN MARCHESI gave a soirée musicale 
on the 25th May, at the residence of Mrs. Lewis, Harley-street, 
which was numerously and fashionably attended. In addition to 
the vocal contributions of Mr. and Madame Marchesi, which 
included a M.S. Lied by Lindpaintner, ‘ Monch and Rose,” and a 
Swabian song by Kucken, the programme gave several songs 
by the favourite Miss Alleyne; and, in the instrumental department, 
a pianist from Palermo, Signor Li Calsi, Mdlle. Coulon 
(pianiste), and Mdlle. Staudach (pianiste), who were severally 
much applauded. Herr Lindpaintner, Vieuxtemps, and other 
musical celebrities were in the rooms. ; 

Acciwent to Sivorr.—On the 22nd of last month, Sivori, while 
travelling in Switzerland, was thrown from his carriage and frac- 
tured his left hand. The Z’ Etoile Belge says, “a eu lamain gauche 
fracturée.” We have reason to think, however, that the fracture 
was but a sprain, of a severe nature certainly, and that the great 
little violinist will not be completely disarmed thereby, but will be 
enabled to resume his violin after a few weeks rest. It is some- 
thing curious that the celebrated violinist, Lafont, about ten or 
twelve years ago was killed in the same neighbourhood by a some- 
what similar accident. 

HERR STAUDIGL gave most effectively, at Mr. Chatterton’s 
Concert, on Wednesday, a very clever song, “’The Mariner,” the 
composition of a young and accomplished musician, J. H. M‘ Der- 
mott, who has for some years studied in the Conservatoire of 
Leipzig, and whose recent publications, for their original style 
and masterly finish, give promise of a very brilliant career for 
the youthful composer. ‘The Mariner” has been expressly 
written for Herr Staudigl. It has all the finish and originality of 
Mr. M‘Dermott’s former efforts. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE—A great deal of amusement was 
afforded to a large audience by an “unrehearsed stage effect,” at 
this house, on Saturday evening. In Mr. Planche’s clever extra- 
vaganza, Mr, Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus, there is a 
scene representing the Mont Blanc room at the Egyptian Hall, 
and Mr. Cauldfield personates Mr. Albert Smith, as “The Spirit 
of Mont Blanc.” On Saturday evening Mr. Albert Smith chanced 
to be behind the scenes, and, for a freak, took the place himself, 
usually occupied by his imitator, to the complete bewilderment 
of the audience, as well as Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
who were on the stage. As soon as he spoke, a roar of laughter 
and recognition burst from the house, and the performance was 
completely suspended for several minutes. When the scene was 
over, the audience appeared scarcely satisfied, even then, as to the 
identity of “the rightful prince of Chamouni,” but set up a loud 
call for Mr. Smith, which that gentleman obeyed, after some little 
delay, and then, begging pardon of the house for the joke he had 
played off, he retired, amidst renewed acclamations and laughter. 

Tue’ Basrorp AMATEUR MtsicaL Society gave their las 
concert for the season on Thursday Evening the 26th ult. The 
vocalists engaged for the occasion were Miss Stafford and Miss 
Susannah Miller, but in consequence of the sudden death of the 
mother of the latter young lady she was unable to attend; her 

lace was, however, kindly supplied by Miss Hartshorn. Mr. 
ernon Garland presided at the pianoforte with his accustomed 
ability. The various overtures, &c., were played by the band in 
good style. Miss Stafford sung her songs correctly; she has a 
powerful voice, but wants cultivation; she was encored in the 
song “ Where’er a cot is seen.” Of Miss Hartshorn, who is only 
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fifteen years of age, too much cannot be said. She possesses a 
splendid voice, and evidently knows how to useit. That beautiful 
ballad by Linley, “ Little Nell,” she sung with a taste and depth 
of feeling scarcely to be surpassed. The song of the “ Laughing 
Girl ” elicited an encore, for which she substituted the “ Mountain 
Daisy.” Mr. Matthew was in good voice, and sung the “ Maids 
of Merry England” in good style; he was honoured with an en- 
core, in conjunction with Miss Hartshorn, in the duet “ Tell us, O 
tell us.” We understand Miss Hartshorn is leaving this part of 
the country for some years, to pursue her studies under an emi- 
nent master, and have no doubt she will at some time stand high 
in the profession.— From a Correspondent. 


THe Emeratp Wreatu. By C. White. Dublin: James 
Mc. Glashan.—This is a very entertaining little work, by the 
author of ‘‘ Boudoir Melodies,” “ Illustrations of Irish Minstrelsy, ” 
&¢e. Mr. White is already known as a lecturer at different literary, 
scientific and musical institutions in England and America, and 
as an essayist in sundry popular periodicals and reviews. In his 
“Trish Bardic Reminiscences” much information is to be gleaned, 
and his poems and musical compositions that appear in the “ Eme- 
rald Wreath,” prove him to be happily wedded to the muses. In 
some instances he gives typogthiphtoal specimens of the Irish 
language, which, we must confess, is, to us, as good as a Chinese 
puzzle ; but, for our shortcomings in that respect, Mr. White, of 
course, has not to answer. As a friend of the late “Tom Moore,” 
he introduces some notes from that poet into his book, which 
shows the intimacy existing between; them; and, in addition 
to other interesting matter, he gives personal sketches of Jenny 
Lind, Catherine Hayes, Madame Bishop, Washington Irving, 
Samuel Lover, and of the great Lablache, proving that the last 
named basso has Jrish blood in his Neapolitan veins. (By-the-way 
is not this an Hibernianism on our part?) Then Mr. White 
accompanies his sketches by the autographs of all these characters, 
together with fac-similes of the signatures of the late Duke of 
Wellington, the French song writer Beranger, and other eminent 
men. Altogether, this little volume is a curiosity and an acquisition, 
and it would be found a useful and entertaining addition to the 
— of all who feel an interest in the sister arts of Poetry and 

usic. 


Sover’s Aromatic MusTArD.—By way of maintaining his 
character for novelty of invention in the gastronomic art, M. 
Soyer has recently added another relish to his already numerous 
dainties, with which to tickle the palates of his numerous patrons. 
This is a condiment in the shape of aromatic mustard, which is 
decidedly an improvement to the dinner table, and imparts an 
excellent flavour to meat and poultry, whether hot or cold. It is 
not for the uninitiated to seek to dive into the secrets of M. 
Soyer’s inventions ; suffice it to say, that they ought to be satisfied 
with tasting the aromatic mustard, and approving of so delicate 
and relishing an addition to their “ dainty dishes.” Doubtless it 
will go the round of the festive board, and ensure for itself the 
appropriate motto of “ cut and come again.” 


PURE COFFEE, 


GINCE the objectionable and demoralizing Treasury order, 
allowing grocers to sell a mixture of chicory and coffee, has been in force, the 
public have found it difficult to procure PURE GROUND COFFEE at any price. 
PHILLIPS and Co., tea-merchants, 8, King William-street, City, guarantee the 
purity of all coffee sold at their establishment, as they do not allow a mixture of 
chicory and coffee on their premises under any pretence whatever. They are now 
selling prime coffee at ls. and 1s. 2d. per Ib.; the best Mocha and the best West 
= coffee, at Is. 44. 
Tea or coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage free to any part of England b 

Phillips & Co., tea-merchants, 8, King William-street, City. oy - ¢ 








BONNETS, GAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &°, 


ARISIAN MILLINERY DEPOT. To Cash Purchasers 
who are anxious to combine the newest and most becoming fashions with 
the strictest economy, we are now selling the most fashionable and the mos: 
becoming bonnets that can be procured in rich French satin or glace silk, 12s. 64.; 
to 16s. 9d. ; mourning bonnets of best patent crape, 14s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; widow’s with 
veil, 14s. 6d, to 18s. 6d. ; Uunstable whole stra new shape, 
fine Lutons, 2s. 11d. to 5s, 6d. ; fine rice straws, 3s. 6 I 
3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; rich fancy ‘Tuscahs, 38. 6d. to &s. 6. ; Parié made Leghorns, 
15s. 6d. to 25s.; white chips fur brides, 10:. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; children’s Leghorn hats, new 
shapes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 11d. ; sun-shade flaps, 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; pretty morning caps, 1s. 
11d. to 3s. 6d.; dress caps, head-dresses, &c., 8s. Gd. to 6s. 6d., at Cranbourne-house, 
No. 89, Cranbourne-street, or at Economy-house, No. 48, Cranbourne-street, Lei- 
cester-square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and Company. 
Apprentices and Improvers Wanted. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 


i AS EXHIBITED in the Foun- 
fess PS tains at the Dublin anid New York 

¢ nae Great Exhibitions, isfar superior to Eau de 

a Fills 
Ret kA 





Cologne as a tonic and refreshing Lotion 
for the Toilet or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
a peasant dentifrice, and a powerful dis- 
infectant for apartments or sick rooms. 
Its numerous useful and sanitary proper- 
ties render it an indisp bie requisite in 
all families. Price 2s. 64. and 5s. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, and by 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMEK, 39, Gt:RRAR D-STREET, 
SOHO, LONDON. 
: Ask for Rimmel’s Vinegar, as there are 
many Counterfeits. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


OSSESSES singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the Human. Hair. and when every other 
specific has failed. It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak Hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses it from Scurf and 
Dandcriff, sustains it in matarity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy to the latest period of human life. Subduing al 
relaxing tendencies, it firmly retains the hair in cur] and other decorative arrange- 
ment, during many hours, unimpaired by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the 
dance, or equestrian exercise. if is the friend of both sexes, for while it adds to 
the charms of female beauty, it enhances the graces of manhood, by producin, 
Whiskers, Mustahios, and Eyebrows.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s, ; or family bottles (equ 
to four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that siz*, 21s. 
On the wrapper of each bottle age the words, Rowianns’ Macassan Ort, in two 
words. Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all 
Chemistsand Perfumers. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


DMITTING on equal terms persons of every class and degree 
to allits Benefits and Advantages. 
CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Chairman—Major HENRY STONE, L.L.B. 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 
There are two important clauses in the deed of settlement, by which the Direcgors 
have power to appropriate ONE TENTH of the entire profits of the ey 
1st. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widows and orphans, . 
2nd. For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or not, 
their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per aunum on the 
capital originally invested by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty, 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber 
muda, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the British North American 
Colonies, 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and every 
other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate zates. 

-A liberal commission allowed to agents. 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :-- 
Age—20 1 10 9 Age—40 
0 





LONDON. 

















£2 138 0 


30 1 19 6 8 18 6 
Prospectuses, with tables and fallest information, may be had at the offices of the 








A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH, 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, has intro- 

an duced an entirely new description of Artificial Teeth, fixed without Springs, 

ires, or Ligatures, at strictly moderate charges. They so perfectly resemble the 

Natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. 

They will never change colour or decay, and willbe foumd very superior to any 

Teeth ever before used. _This method does not require the extraction of roots or any 

ee, = will give a and preserve teeth that are loose, and are 
ani reef dere 

ana useful in mastication. ne 

52, Fleet Street, At home from ten till five, 








Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applications for Agenciesrequested 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of the National Assurance and Investment A tion, by which a high 
Tate of Interest may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and fullinformation may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


application. : 
Orr ae PETER MORRISON, 
Managing Director. 


7, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, hondon. 
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SAX’S CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX HORNS, &C. 


RUpALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, Patentees of the only 
Prize Fintes, and manufacturers of Military Musical Instruments, beg to 
announce to the commanding officers of Her Majesty’s Army and Navy; the Mas- 
ters of Bands, and the Musical Public, that they have been appointed the SOLE 
AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN for the sale of Sax’s celebrated Instruments— 
the Sax Cornets, Sax Trombas, Sax Horns, Sax Trombones, Bombardons, and his 
new and beautiful toned instrument, the Saxophone. hey have made such 
arrangements with M. Sax (to whom was awarded the only Council Medal for 
Milicary Instruments at the Great Exhibition) as will enable them to supply his 
Instruments direct from his own manufactory, at prices not higher than those 
cha for the numerous imitations of them. The security and advantages thus 
afforded will be obvious. M. Sax’s Instruments, among which are several new 
medels, may be seen at Rudall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond Street. 


MR. BENEDICT’S 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22nd. Under the Immediate Patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. Vocal Performers: Madame Pauline Viardot, 
Madame Marchesi-Graumann and Madame F. Labiach~, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Fraulien 
Agnes Bury and Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby and Miss Williams, and Madame 
Clara Novello; Signor Gardoni aod Herr Reichart, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek, 
Signori F. Lablache, Ciabatti, and Marctesi, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Burdini. Instru- 
mental Performers: Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. 
Charles Halle, who will perform Bach’s Triple Concerto for three Pianofortes; Violin, 
Messrs. Vieuxtemps and Sainton, who wil! perform Spohr’s Duett for Violin and Alto ; 
Violoneello, Sig. Piatti, and Double Bass, Sig. Bott-sini, who will perform a new 
Concertante, composed expressly for the i An efhcient Chorus, Orches- 
tra will consist of the members of the Orch 1 Union, conducted by M. A. Mellon. 
Conductor, Mr. Benxpict. A limited number of Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had 
at the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries; early application for the few re- 
maining Reserved Seats, £1 Is. each, is respectfully sollcited at Mr. Benedict's resi- 
dence, No. 2, Manchester-square. 











RIGOLETTO, 


‘FAVOURITE VOCAL PIECES. 


La Donna é mobile, sung by Signor Mario, and encored every evening. 

Questa o quella per me ; sung by Signor Mario. ee woe one 

Caro none ; sung by Mdlle. Bosio. pa Ras ee a ose 

Figlia, mio padre, duett; sung by Mdlle. Bosio and Signor Ronconi. 

Signorré principe, Guett; sung by Mdlle, Bosio and Signor Mario. ove 

Un, di, si ben rammentoni, quartetto; sung by Mdlle. Bosio, Mdlle. ... 
Didiée, Signor Mario and Signor Ronconi. oe one on 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The favorite Airs by Nordmann. oe oe oe oe 
Mario's celebrated Barcarolie by Nordmann. ... ose oe 
The Rigoletto Valses by Laurent. ove oe bee 
Rigoletto Quadrille by Tinney. .« $00 
Duets. 

The favouvite Airs by Nordmann. oo ove ese fa 
Mario’s celebrated Barcarolle. ... ove eee 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 


HERR MOLIQUE 


EGS to announce that his SECOND CONCERT of CHAMBER 





efficien: 
duly announced. In the meantime, applications may be addressed to Miss 
care of Robert W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond street, Piccadilly. 





CRAMER & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


S. THALBERG. 
L’Art du Chant appliqué ou Pianoforte. 
Melodious Subjects from Ancient and Modern Composers, transcribed for the Piano- 
forte, with a Preface by Thalberg. 


S. HELLER. 
Reveries d’Artiste, Nos. 1 to 6, performed by Madlle. Graever, and by Mr. 
Brinley Richards at his morning performances ac +. each 2s. 0d, 


BE. SILAS. 
Amaranth, performed by Madlle. Clauss - ee 
Nocturne in E flat, ormed by Miss Arabella Goddard ... 
Andante Cantabile in A ... A! ae = 
Allegretto, dedicated to Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett o 


L. SLOPER. 
Hunting Son se we 


Canzone Napolitana ° ° os 
Valse. Capricieuse qo ee 


V. WALLACE. 
Saltarelle, performed by Madame Oury, also by Madlle. Graever 
Grande Fantasie de Concert, sur un Airs des ‘‘ Matelots’’ 
La Théba, premiere \Valse Espagnole dhe o 
La Montijo, second Valse Espagnole oo ee 
Camilia Valse .. oe . 
Polka d’Hiver... ee 


F, PRAEGER. 


Les flocons de Niege e. 
Le Crepuscule.. ve 
Moment Joyeux see 


222 g£222; 


Fe 


ial i cay J. BLUMENTHAL. 
c! ov: ed by Madam 
Paints du Path Garey nt Naeem Pingel 
Le Réve, Caprice 
Marche Militaire 
ensée a, 


Les deux Anges 


on on on 


S25 


Cramer, Beale, ‘and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


WANTED, 


Y a Professional Lady residing in a - 

~ ASSISTANT, highly qualified to Teach the Pian 
‘as studied from the.classical composers. She will be 
Succeeding the advertiser, and must be of a certain age, 


also of the Estab ; 
the Musical ae Church, Address, with real name, 


SSSESe 
22 





rtment, and 
Ooh the Office of 


} 





KOLNER MANNER-GESANG-VEREIN, 


R, COLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—Mr. Mitchell begs to 
announce that the above distinguished Society, consisting of eighty members 
will give their FIRST MORNING CONCERT in this country, at the HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS, on Tuesday next, June 7, commencing at Half-past Three 
o’clock. The subsequent Concerts are fixed for June 9, 1}, 14, 16, and 18, which 
cannot possibly be extended. One Evening Concert will be given by this Society at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday, June 13, composed entirely of sacred music, and at which 
the eminent organist, Herr Schneid hed to the Court of Saxony, and organist to 
the Protestant Chureh, Dresden (his first appearance in England), isengaged expressly 
to perform several master-pieces by Handel and Bach. Director, Herr Franz Weber. 
Programmes of these Concerts, with the libretto in German aud English, and full 
particulars of the general arrangements, are now ready, and may be had at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at all the principal musie-sellers 
and libraries. 








NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


CERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 

Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
ftom Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir, 
Among the numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her leg for many years 
and lately they increased*to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had to your Ointment and Pills, amd by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on so olda 
person, she being above 70 years of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 

A private inthe Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its _— 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852, (Signed) _KERWAL & Co, | 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago urvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-head 
Burns Chilblains E‘ephantiasi Rh i Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Scalds - Uleers 
E.ite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes aud Sand- Cancers Sore-throats Yaws 

Skin-dise ises 


Flies ings 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway #44, Strand, (sear Temple 
Bar,) London ; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines th: = 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. I4d., 2s. Sd., 4s, Gd., LIs., 22s., and Sas. 
each, There is a consideraole saving by talsing the sizes. 
N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER WALL, 


CONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—-MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 

will be REPEATED on FRIDAY NEXT, the 10th of JUNE. Vecalists— 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Dolby, Miss Bassano; Signor Gar- 
doni, Mr. Novello, and Herr Formes. The orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers, ‘ickets, 
3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each, at the Society’s office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. 





Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and His 
Royal Highness, Prince Albert. 
On Wednesday, the 22nd day of June, will be performed by the 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


XETER HALL, HAYDN’S CREATION, preceded by Dr. 
44 ELVEY’S ROYAL BIRTHDAY CANTATA, in aid of the Fund for completing 
the new wing of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
Principal Vocalists—Miss Birch, Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Wells, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. H. Phillips. ‘he Band and Chorus will consist 
of nearly 800 performers. Conductor, Mr. Surman, (Founder and Twenty years 
Conductor of the Exeter Hall Oratorios). Tickets—Area, 5s. Reserved Seats in the 
Area or West Gallery, 10s.6d. Central Area Reserved Seats, Numbered, £1 Is. To be 
obtained of the principal music-sellers at the offices, No. 9, Exeter Hall, and of the 
Committee at the Hospital, Brompton 


MISS DOLBY AND MR, LINDSAY SLOPER 


EG to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY, 
JUNE 6th, 1853, tocommence at Two o’clock. They will be assisted by Miss L. 
Pyne, Miss Amy Dolby, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Shannon, Signor F. Lablache, and Signor 
Piatti. The orchestra will consis: of the members of the Orchestral Union, conducted 
by Mr. A. Mellon. M. Benedict will preside at the pianoforte. Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each; may be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, of Miss 
Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick- 
place, Hyde Park-square. 


MADAME VERDAVAINNE 


AS the honour to announce that her Annual GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesday, June 15, to commence at half-past Two o’clock, on which occasion she 
will be assisted by the following eminent artistes. Vocalists—Mesdames Louisa 
Pyne, Hermann, and Herr Pischek. Instrumentalists—Madame Verdavainnes 
essrs. Boleyne Reeves, Vieuxtemps, and Hausmann, Conductor, M. Jaque, 
Herz, Reserved Seats and tickets may be had of Mad. Verdavainne, 17, Rutland 
treet, Regent’s Park, and of Robert W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street. 


THE MISSES COLE & MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S 


GOLREES of CHAMBER MUSIC.—The THIRD and LAST of 
KJ the SERIES will take place at the NEW BEETHOVEN BOOMS, 27, Queen 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8th, at half-past Eight 
o'clock. Vocalists—Mrs. End hn, Miss Charlotte Cole, Miss Susanna Cole, Miss 
Chandler, Miss Jackson, Mr. Chornley, and Mr. Wal»orth. Instrumentalists—The 
Brothers Holmes, Mr. Colchester, Herr Romberg, Mr. Beer Wells, Mr. Bennett 
Gilbert. Pianoforte, Mr. Alfred Gilbert. Tickets may be had of the Misses Cule, 77, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 13, Howland-street, Fitzroy 
square, or of the Music-sellers. Triple Ticket, One Guinea ; Single Ticket, 10s. 6d. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


ECOND Performance of Classical and Modern Pianoforte 
Music on FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 17, at the Hanover Square Kooms, at 
Three o'clock. Miss Messent, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Weiss, and Sigior Piatti. Mr. 
Brinley Ricnards will play Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81; Sterndale Bennett’s Sonata 
Duo for piano and violoncello; and a selection from Mendelssohi. He will also 
perform for the first time, his Grand Variat on on “ Rule Britannia” (dedicated to 
Miss Arabella Goddard). A select chorus will sing some Welch Nationa! melodies, 
arranged as part songs. Conductor, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Tickets, 10s, 6d. and7s. 


WILLIS’ ROOMS—HARP UNION, 


T HE Second Concert will take place on Tuesday Morning 
June 7th, at Three o’clock. Madame Ferrari, Miss Bassano, Signor Ferrari, ana 
Herr Pischek. Messrs. Aguilar, Regondi, Lazarus, Jarrett, Baumann, Pratten, and 
F. Mori. Tickets to be had of Mr. T. H. Wright; Herr Oberthur; Mr. H. J. Trust; 
and the principal music-sellers, : 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 


HERR L. JANSA 


BESS to announce that he will give a Grand Morning Concert 

| at the above Rooms, on Monday, June 20th, 1853, at half-past Two o'clock, on 
which occasion Herr Jansa will be assisted by the following Artistes. Mdlle. Agnes 
Bury, and Miss Huddart; Herr ‘heodore Formes, (First Tenor at the Royal Opera 
Berlin,) Herr Reichart, Herr Pischek, and Herr Staudigl. I nstrumentalists— 
pianoforte, Mdile. Clauss ; Violin, Herr Jansa.’ Conductor, Herr Jansa. The orches- 
tra will be full and complete, and will perform a new Symphony composed by Herr 
Jansa, Further Particulars will be duly announced. Subscribers’ Tickets, 5s. Re- 
served Seat, 7s, Subscribers’ Family Tickets to admit Four, £1. May be hed at all 
the principal music-sellers ; and of Herr Jansa, 10, Mornington Crescent. 


























TO LADIES.THE NEW COSTUME. 


y 
MARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCK, AND AUSTRIA. 
Vocalists and others cultivating sustentation of the voice and the power 
and fulness of its tone will find these an invaluable acquisition. 

Figure 1.—F¥ront view of the Corsaletto di Medici, having resilients in conformity 

with the movevents of respiration. ¥o8 

Figure 2.—View of the back of the Resilient Bodice and Complete dt Medici, 
oft 


with the resilients in imitation of the natural arr t of the » and cor- 
responding therewith in the movements of the body. 
1. , 





Economy, 
TO ANY 
STAY OR CORSET 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


“Tt affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our Medical brethren who 
have borne testimony in favour of the above us~-ful invention, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—Editor of the Medical Circular. 

They combine Firmness with Elasticity, fit closely, fasten easil\ in front, retain the 
original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judiciously adapted to every varving 
condition of the female form. Ladies in health, convalescents, and invalids wear 
them with equal satisfaction; and once havin: experienced the comiort and advan- 
tages they ensute, will not return to the ordinary stays and their attendant evils, 

Under the open transverse work quilted silk, fine flannel, or coutil is inserted at 
the option of the wearer, preventing chilliness in the back, and promoting the 
general health. The additional resilients in the lower part of the front are given in 
the Corsaletto otily. 

Bodices of plain Coutil or Jean, with cotton elastic resilients, from 14s. to 20s. (chil-- 
dren’s, 4s. tolls.) Corsalettos, from is. The finest silk elastic resilients are used in 
Bosices of best single Coutil, at 2ls,; Corsalettos, from 3ls. 6d.; and Bodices of best 
double Coutil, at 25s. and upwards; Corsalettos, from 35s. 

LADIES’ RESILIENT SUSTAINING BELTS, of fine woven elastie silk, self- 
adjusting, without fastenings, and affording an agreeable and unvarying support in. 
any temperature. Prices, from 21s. to £2 2s. 

ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST FREE. 

Enlarged Prospectus, with Tinted Illustrations, papers for self-measurement, &c. 
on receipt of two stamps for Postage. 


MESDAMES MARION & MAITLAND, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
54, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, HYDE PARK (near THE MARB2BB. ARCH)! 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


LINDPAINTNER’S NEW ORATORIO, 


“THE WIDOW OF NAIN.” 
PERFORMED by the New Philharmonic Society at Exeter Hall, 


is now Published; the English.version of the words by Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

The favourite airs are:—No. 5, ‘* Weep on mother,” price 2s, sung by Miss Dolby ; 

No. 8, ‘* Weep thou not,” sung by Miss Birch; No. 10, ¢ Young man arise,” 2s. 6d. 

sung by Herr Pischek. The Orchestral and Chorng Parts are published separately 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, 








THE ANNUAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF 
MR. ALBERT SCHLOSS 


ILL take place on Monday, June 6, on which occasion. the 

following powerful array of talent has been secured: —V ocalists—Mdile.-Anna 
Zerr, Madame Novello, Mdlle. Doria, Miss Williams, Mdlle. Jenny Baur, (from the 
I'heatre Royal, Mannheim, her first appearance in London), Miss Laura Baxter, Mise 
Stabback, Miss Thirlwall ; Signor Garconi, Herr Reichart, Mons. D’ Bles, (from: the 
Conservataire Imperial de Paris) Herr Standigl, andHerr Pischek. Instrumentalists— 
M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Romberg, Signor Bottesini, Mr. Pratten, Mr. Frederiek 
Chatterton, and Miss Arabella Goddard, A full Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. Frank 
Mori; Leader, Mr. Thirlwall; Accompanyists, Herr Wm. Kuhe aid Heinrich 
Bobrer, Tickets, ls. and 2s. Reserved Seats, 4s. Stalls,(numbered), 7s. To be 
had of H. N. Hunt, Agent, 370, Strand (two doors east of Exeter Hall), where a plan 
of the Hall may be seen; also of all the princip +1 Music-sellers, and at the Hali, on 
the day ofthe Concert. Doors open a quarter before Seven. 








Printed and Publi he Proprietor by MicuaEL Samvurt Myrens, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley » Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of M x. » 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 
St. Paul, where MmMunications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid. ‘To be had o! urkéss, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 

Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers. Saturday, June 4th, 1853, 
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